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America’s Battle Crp 


(To the Tune of “Dixie”’) 
(Dedicated to the United States Soldiers.) 


Arise, ye sons of Freedom, rise! 
At call of country and Allies, 
To be free! to be free! 
On the land! on the sea! 
With bugle call and trumpet sound, 
Let all the country now resound— 
To your arms! to your arms! 
Tyranny doth alarm. 


CHORUS: 


We'll fight for Peace and Freedom, 
To arms! to arms! 
To foreign land with Allied band— 
To live or die for Freedom! 
Away! away! 
Away to join the Allies! 
March on! march on! 
To live or die for Freedom. 


Old Glory ripples in the air, 

A crimson sunburst here and there; 
Hear her say, now to you— 
“Oh, be true, or you'll rue!” 

And as she ripples in the air, 

She says to tyrants everywhere— 
“Oh, beware! do not dare! 
Old Glory in the air!” 


The tyrant’s hand that’s wet with gore, 

Shall never trespass on our shore; 
For we go—to restore, 
Liberty evermore! 

Oh, see us rise ten million strong! 

To fight for Right against the Wrong: 
Don’t you know, why we go? 
Ah, we love Freedom so! 
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HEPHZIBAH E. KENDRICK, 
futhor of America’s Battle Cry. 


And in the future years to come, 
When poets sing of brave decds done, 
You shall here, and revere, 
This story, O so dear! 
We left our homes and loved ones dear, 
Just brushed away the falling tear! 
Then away! o’er the sea! 
For to win Liberty! 


Our Fathers died to set us free, 
And won for us sweet Liberty; 
Bugle blow! we’re aglow! 
March away! in array! 
Oh, sweet is Freedom to the soul! 
*Tis worth the fight to win the goal: 
Help us, Lord, in the fight! 
To o’ercome by Thy might! 
Copyright 1917, by Hephzibah EB. Kendrick 
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HEPHZIBAH ‘E. KENDRICK 


Whose “America’s Battle Cry” 


is sung by many prominent singers, including Mary Hissem de Moss, Lotta Madden and 


Idelle Patterson, and has been praised by Army Officers and Government Officials. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
FDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, and School Positions 

BABCOCK, 
Canweore Hatt, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


Concert Secured. 


MRS. 
New Yore 


Miss Susan 5S. 
Expert 
coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 


Mas. Heway Swock 

Positive 

Breath Con- B O I C E 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


trol, Perfect 
Placing. 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





M, F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
‘hy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
A sic Special coaching for church trials, 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 

; AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 

Address: The Bidg., 637 Madison Avenue 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 


Tuxedo 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave. N. Y 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 


Annie Friedberg, 142g, Broadway, N.Y. 
so W. 67th St., N Tei. 1405 Col. 


MME, 


Management: 
Vocal Studio: 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


itt E. 6and St., New York. Tel, aa8s Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 


East Gand Street, New York, 
- : Telephone: 610 Plaza. 


TEACHER 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


B26 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 8 West gist St. 
Phone 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, :40 W. Sixty-ninth Street, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mua. Anna E, Zieorer, Director. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.) 
New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr 
TA JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


lass apply to 
154 West s7th St. 


Tel, Cirele 1470. 


For all partic: 
yo Carnegie Hall 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—-TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
337 West 8sth St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
2zto FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Madison Square 382. 


MME. 


STUDIO 
Telephone: 





EDITH EVANS 
Accompanist for past three seasons for 
me. Schumann-Heink. 
COACHING and AC( “OMPANYING 
Studio: 309 West o2d Street, New York. 
Telephone: Riverside 6854. 





Mme. GILDA RUTA 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
110 E. 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





HELEN ETHEL 
Me eae 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
Carnegie Hall 


EDMUND J. 





Griuservrpe CAMPANARI, BariTONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught — Successfully put into prac- 
tical use 
Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5460] Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VOICE PLACING-—-OPERA REPERTOIRE. 
Season 1918-19. 

21 West 37th Street, New York. 

“In recommending most highly Maestro N. 
Tetamo, I am not writing for courtesy but for 

conscience.’ 
Victor E, Ortanpo, Premier of Italy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 35 West 67th St., New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street. 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: - - New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING. 
1425 peeadgey (Met-epelitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N Y 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
West 67th Street 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


50 New York 





HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH. 
New York City. 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 


Address: 209 West zoth Street, 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicusornoop SympHony OrcHestra 


Director East Sipe House Setrtement Music 
Scnoot. 


Treacher or Viotin Ensemaie, Turory or Music. 
Orchestral Teateing, Sehaet., S84 Carnegie Hall, 





FREDERICK E. 


TEACHER OF 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 


43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-§2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist, and Sieenen, Willis Ave 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel, 4292 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


_ Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 








MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Carratt, 601-602 Caracgie Hall. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Method. 


lace 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizk 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton 


Audubon 960. 
Steinway Hall. 


Telephone, 
Downtown Studio: 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 


Complete musical education yiven to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfecticn. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 7zand Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th St. 

"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin Will namas engagemerts and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
hone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song imanuscripts. 
228 West 58th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 


singing lessons and 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Stadio: 537 W. 121st St., N. Y. - Phone: fro omer 
1101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MINNIE TRACEY 


.+~.— Dramatic So 
and Recital 


Sadi’ for Voice, Opera and Hongcmen 
ir 
a22 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 











T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Py y 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street S 


MORTIMER WILSON 


bg alienate — bh 
62 West 45th Street YORK 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jecsimusic | 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 














MUSICAL 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - - New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 1425 Breadway N.Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Bureau, Schiffmann Bidg., St. Panl, Mins. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST .rervaisiacne fa, 














COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


International College 
MUSIC, EXPRESSION, DANCING 
EXCELLENT DORMITORY ADVANTAGES 
63 Auditorium Building Chicago 




















fRVEMMEL! 





Edouard Dufresne 


BARITONE q 


Oratorio FP Concerts | 
Helen Levy, Fine Aris Bldg, Chioage 


; RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp CoAcu, 
Assistant Teacher Ay 4 Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WHE | ARD runs: 


16a KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassu: LLEPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


BIRDIGE BLY 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Re, ogee " in sane Ristion, 
espiration ‘upils ‘or Opera, cert, 
Oratorio, Teacher of Teele Lucile Lowvease and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


aAnatsen Concert 
mamma 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building . 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





























REGINA 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 








Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 
Artistic Piano Playing 


Vocal and Piano 
Conc tures 








147 West 111th Street - ‘New York 


Phone Cathedral 8564. 


CLARENCE oo 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church 
Beth-El, Union Theological \Semiaary 
412 Fifth Ave. New 


. "FL EC K 
J 0. Tel. Pes lanl 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, all, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO! S 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE *2= 
ISAAC VAN GROV Coach Pianist 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fime Arts Bidg.. Chieago, ll, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


KIRPAL 


Teather of Singing 


Correct Breathing, Voice Plac- 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


Teleph 
4478 Money Hill A 5&3 East Mth Street 








DEPT. OF MUSIC 


Wantter fam 














THmDPOsrsS 


HERBERT MILLER Baton 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
400 Manhattan Ave.. New York Phone: Morningside 846 


é FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 


























Bonci 


Bonel VALERI 





BESSIE 


pown RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 

and Song Stories 

ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Lous, Mo. 


LEON RICE TENOR 


AMERICAN 
SINGER 
The Belnord, Broadway oe 86th Street, Be York City 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, 11. 


Address: 


LEON 








Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tue Art or Sinainoe 






i  Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
i Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
i bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MORRISEY 








CONTRALTO 
~e 
Exclusive Masagement: ALMA VOEDISCR 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 
REBECCA CLARKE 3ox5is? 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Kimball Halil 


LEVY... 


Katharine harine HOFF 7 Fh Mi A N Jj scours ACCOMPANIS; 


Home Address: St, Paw. 


S. be Aa rede SEARS, 


gomes Church, 
2ad and Ws nut Sts, Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE 


SOPRANO 





PIANIST 


> 








New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


0 ST TE R CONTRALTO 
Address: J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertoire, Concert, Orarorio, Opera 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contraite 
CONCERT RECITAL GRATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Frances GC. Weller, 981 Union Arcade 

















Concerts 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
os Fine Arts Building, Chicago, IIL 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera Company 
beeninaeeen Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
400 Riverside Drive, New York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT. PIANI 


la May Smith, 
Management: Bile Ta ecen Ave., Columivan, Obie, 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


t form employing song, recitation and gesture 
wr eal Halt Los Angeles, California. 


sBUTLER oc 























Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmoale 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East r1soth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 





PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MUSIC 


EXPRESSION 


ART 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC sepptcentt Year of the Organization) 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Directo 


Every advantage offered incident to a nasa — education. 
graduates, Ideal Home Department for youn 


year. Positions guaranteed to 


circulars sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. 
State. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Faculty of Artist Teachers 

College in session throughout the 

ladies. Catalog and 


Lexington—the Educational Center of the 





DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: a to Opera 
House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N hone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


LILY STRICKLAND 


COMPOSER 
THE IRADELL, 420 W. 119th Street, N. Y, 
Telephone Morningside 6720 











“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 











is successfully sung by Louie Graveure, Charles 
w. ri 


ark, Hartridge Whipp «04d many others 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street } NEW YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


ye. 








SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Regita! 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
ree Bs of Paste Miipodieioes 1900 oca ethod 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Summer School, Point Chautauqua, Chautauq 


Lake, N. Y. 
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BRADBUR Y ||| The Best Bargain is Quality— 


1854——_NEW YORK——1918 
"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos oi 
J. BODEWALT LAMPE wae which . still being built by its — 


a) Conductor Lampe's Military Orchestra _. “ae contin ed pork reg Bi Rathi the 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St.. N.Y. University of Ch ; Date ty of tions as, the 


|_ UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | | c versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
): c BURLEIGH sity, is the best proof of its catistactory tone 
L STATE UNIVERSITY qualities and durability ¢ g 3 


‘A Commies Crnocreatary Somes 
Plapate ae tte & CASELOTTI Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
for teonsele ee Beas Catal VOICE CULTURE THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: :: MAKERS 
Bes aM Ne i | sonal” Res eae a | 

peepee ay on will SABA DOAK, SOPRANO : 
2 MARGOLIS \% ‘isse NuuickomiseryMsreeesseerees | || CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
t onion Mme. MARIE ZENDT ‘The Girl with Tears"in her Voice’’ 


L, - 628 Riverside Drive, H. 1, Phone, Morningside 4863 SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall Phone Ravenswood 3701 Two appearances with CARUSO 


TUCKER DOOLITTL E rt aan last year. 
: Telephene Cathedral 3891 A H U G O “* Both Marked Successes ”’ 


596 W. 1itth Street, N.Y. 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


“MAURER BO nag nll Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING Vee ae 


Metropolitan Opera House, Sui 
: = 1425 -+-§ New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID| Ganapol School] 1... .- HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Puptis accepted Ofme arte: Bidg., Chicago | OF MUSICAL ART ? branches taught} Taylor 
Detroit, Mich. Seti Senet Sines BROADWAY, 32d and 33d Streets, NEW YORK 


HAROLD GLEASON Neneh Direct Entrance to Broadway Subway and Hudson Tubes 
naar Oe” eros! Wau CADMAN One Block from Pennaylania Station 


RECITA 
COMPOSER-PIANIST Equally Convenient for Amusements, 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT Shopping or Business 

























































































634 WEST Many nae eee wen YORK ft aet te —_—_— 
aaa TY RATES $2.00 PER DAY AND UP 


Telephone 4899 Morningside ee pelts 
don It} camphel NW ER EU T ER : A SPECIALTY 


re: | KGB on 





———- 4 


iH 624S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ~ 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. ee ee $3.00 PER DAY 


ii ail 


J. WARREN 3 Condector—Conch— Accompanist re eee 
a. hy HAMILTON MORRIS The Martinique Restaurants Are Well Known for 
New York Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher Good Food and Reasonable Prices 





Phone 427 Murray Hill 17 Revere Place, Bresklya, N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


ROY DAVID BROWN Ovide Musin’s || ———— § LJUNGKVIST fever 

















PIANIST 
Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 


ge gay 9 Edition 
HAZEL LUCILLE PECK vn BAWDEN | igi GEER WELLER 
CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 


PIANISTE 
tional . . 
Permanent Adare. oe kth, Test Na Studios 175 Lexington Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 
USIN’S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 

me H Tel, 8268 Schuyler 51 W 76h %. N.Y “4 4 BARITONE 
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MONTEUX CHARMS BOSTON 
AS SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 


Opens Thirty-eighth Season of Famous Organization— 
“Beautiful and Brilliant Under Monteux,” Says 
Philip Hale — Program Includes 
Schumann’s “Manfred” 


At Symphony Hall, Boston, last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, the Boston Symphony Orchestra opened 
its thirty-eighth season, and thereby answered the many 
early rumors to the effect that the organization would 
disband until after the war. Pierre Monteux, the pro tem. 
conductor pending the assumption of the leadership by 
Henri Rabaud early in November, led the initial Boston 
concerts. He will direct also the next pair there this week 
end .and the several concerts on tour next week, including 
those at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Thursday evening 
and Saturday evening. 

For his first program in Boston Mr. Mon- 
teux chose Franck’s D minor symphony, Schu- 
mann’s “Manfred” overture, Dukas’ “La Peri” 
(first performance in Boston) and Debussy’s 
“Theria.” The preponderance of French mu- 
sic probably was due to the fact that Mr. 
Monteux is French, but he showed himself 
to be no chauvinist and distinctly a man of 
courage when he programmed a Schumann 
work in these days of war excitement. 

Be it said at once that the new conductor 
and the newly reorganized and reconstructed 
orchestra won an instantaneous and decisive 
success. The Boston audience was.agog to 
note what differences the trend of recent 
events might have made in the playing of the 
well known band, and an almost audible sigh 
of relief went up when the first five minutes 
of the concert proved the B. S. O. to have lost 
none of its finish of tone, accuracy of execu- 
tion and intonation, and dignity and elevation 
of general musical bearing. The addition of 
the new players seems to have brought 
strength and freshness to the older body. At 
any rate, its entire membership responded to 
Monteux with a vim and temperamental drive 
that have not been heard in Boston since the 
days when Nikisch used to wave his magic 
baton over the Hub orchestra. 

Monteux has had symphonic experience 
abroad, and he demonstrated his concert skill 
amply in New York when he led the series 
of Civie Concerts here. In Boston last Sat- 
urday he headed his orchestral forces like a 
conductor firm in his knowledge and justified 
in his authority, and the players, the public 
and the critics treated him accordingly after 
they had convinced themselves that in Mon- 
teux they were enjoying a worthy successor to 
the several distinguished musicians who had 
preceded him on the same platform as the 
chief of Boston’s great symphonic institution. 

Monteux’s interpretations are the outgrowth 
of a deeply musical sensitiveness and a large 
measure of artistic culture. He does not be- 
lieve in sensationalism, which is as foreign to 
his nature as mere analytical exposition. He 
trave!s the happy medium, and endeavors to 
weld complete music:.! presentments, made up 
in equal parts of refined execution, emotional 
temperateness, and delicately graded dynamics. 
Monteux does not fear a forte, however, and 
he employs crass contrasts when they seem 
to be in place. His reading of the Franck 
work was beautiful in the extreme, and while 
he concerned himself finically with all its sep- 
arate beauties, he did not lose sight of the 
large pictorial line and the intellectual plan 

which constitute the underlying basis of this 
masterpiece. The performance had unceasing 
charm and interest, and the leader and his 
men were rewarded with well deserved out- 
bursts of enthusiasm after the rendering. =; 

The Schumann overture is not in that mas- 
ter’s happiest vein, and shows his invention as 
well as his instrumental fertility in a feeble 
moment. Monteux nevertheless threw himself 
heart and soul into the presentation, and his orchestra 
made it at least a thing of tonal beauty. Dukas’ “La Peri” 
is an ingratiating, well scored composition, especially at- 
tractive in its harmonic aspects. Monteux colored and 
shaded with his players as though he were putting pastel 
tints on cardboard. Also in the Debussy “Iberia” this 
extreme delicacy was evident, and it gave unalloyed pleas- 
ure. Brilliancy marked the last named number, and a 
fascinating rhvthmic insistence formed its other most dis- 
tinctive feature. 

After all the vicissitudes through which the Boston “Sym- 
phony Orchestra has passed, its newest triumph comes as 
a solace to that city and a balm to the rest of orchestral 
America. It would have been a severe setback for musical 
art in our land if the B. S. O. had been allowed to become 
disrupted and to dissolve into a mere tradition. For- 
tunately the trustees weathered the storm, in spite of the 
attacks and abuse to which they were subjected, particu- 
larly after they had announced their choice of Henri 
Rabaud as the permanent leader, when at least a half 
dozen American experts of the baton were available for 
the position and eager to secure it. 

The verdict of Boston on Monteux, and on the new 
edition of its orchestra, is overwhelmingly favorable. The 
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French visitor was given a series of ovations, which he 
acknowledged with rare grace and modesty. 


After the 


the present season. 
to conduct the opening concerts of their season, 
concerts of the season in Boston on Friday and Saturday last, he scored a 


ml 
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HUAN 


concert he said: “Praise the players, not me. I merely 
suggest. They execute.” 

_ Philip Hale, the leading music critic of Boston, wrote 
in the Herald of that city, after the Monteux debut: 

“The concert was conspicuously beautiful and brilliant. 
Monteux has an exquisite sense of tonal values, of tonal 
balance and proportion. He is an invoker of euphony. 
He has the respect for clarity and logical development 
that characterizes his nation in literature and art. 

He has warmth, imagination, emotional expressiveness. 
; In the symphony one noted at once a marked im- 
provement in the strings. They sang melodic passages 
with musical sensuousness. Pizzicati measures for once 
had body and significance. So, too, the brass choir had 
more character than in former years. Its full force was 
impressive, never blatant. . Mr. Monteux is a mas- 
ter of nuances. Led by Monteux, Franck’s sym- 
phony is more than ever music of noble outlines. 

The loving attention paid the wealth of detail did not check 
the continuity of the composer’s thought, did not stay the 
imperious rush in the two allegros. Inner voices were 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, 


The French musician and conductor, gave his own regular serics of symphony 
concerts in Paris——Les Concerts Monteux—-previous to the war. 
to this country first with the Diaghilieff Russian Ballet. 
the New York Civic Orchestral concerts in the summer of 1917 and then 
was engaged for the Metropolitan Opera, where he will again conduct during 
Just now he has been released to the Boston Symphony 
Directing the first two 


most decisive success with the press and public alike. 


heard, but they were not unduly prominent; they were not 
brought out by the conductor with the exulting air of a 
discoverer.” 
La Scala Opera Open November 11 

The La Scala Opera Company is one of the numer- 
ous organizations whose plans have been set awry by 
the influenza epidemic. Instead of openins October 
28 in Washington, D. C., as per schedule, the premiére 
has been postponed, and, health conditions permitting, 
will take place at Detroit, Mich., on November 11. 


Ornstein Replaces Gabrilowitsch 
Owing to the serious illness of his wife, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch was unable to leave Detroit, and, therefore could not 
appear as soloist with the Symphony Society of New York 
at the opening concert in Carnegie Hall on Thursday af- 
ternoon, October 31 His place was to be taken by Leo 
Ornstein in the MacDowell concerto in D minor, 





Henri Rabaud Arrives 
Henri Rabaud, the new permanent conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, arrived in New York last 
Sunday from France. 


He came 
Later he conducted 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
ADDS MANY NEW PLAYERS 


Gabriel Ysaye, Eugen’s Son, Becomes Concertmaster— 
Conservatory Organizes New Bailet Classes— 
Walter Whitlock in the Service—Thomas 
Kelly Continues Ten Minute Talks 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 26, 19:8 
A number of changes wi!l be noted in the personnel of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra when that body makes 
its first appearance of the season at the pair of concerts on 
November 8 and 9. One of the most important of these 
is the addition of Gabric! Ysaye, son of the conductor, 
who has become assistant concertmaster of the orchestra. 
Another conspicuous addition is Karl Kirksmith, who as 
sumes the post of first cellist. The principal of the second 
violins is Nice Poppeldoff, a Dutchman,.born in Amster- 
dam, Holland. Much interest attaches to this artist as he 
was a member of Ysaye’s orchestra in Brus 
sels, which gave the famous “Concerts Ysaye” 


in that city. 





Another interesting figure in this year’s 
personnel of the ofchestra will be Leon 
Wathieu, bass, also a Belgian, born in Her 


malle-sous-Huy, Province of Li¢ge, and con 
sequently a compatriot of’ the conductor. He 
received his education at the Royal Conserva 
tory at Liége, and held important positions 
with orchestras in Rouen, Aix les Bains, Biar 
ritz, and im this country in New Ofleans and 
St. Paul. 


André. Dupuis,. who has been, added to the 
oboe choir, was born in Paris, France, and 
studied at the Conservatoire there. He has 


held important with orchestras in 
Paris and in other French cities, and in this 
country with the Metropolitan Opera Orches 
tra and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Notes and News 


positions 


After having established a remarkable 
school of opera, the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music has taken still another step forward, 
important in its possibilities and necessary in 
its bearing upon opera. Juvenile and adult 
ballet classes are being organized according 
to the principles of the and Italian 
schools, as represented in the work of Anna 
Pavlowa, Rosina Galli and the corps de ballet 
of standard graud opera \ thorough pre- 
liminary training in the gymnastics of dane 
ing will prepare pupils for costume recital in 


Russian 


such works as “Aida,” “Les Huguenots,” 
“Lakmé,” “Carmen,” “Thais,” “Samson,” 
“Coppelia” and “Puppenfée.” For this train 
ing the Conservatory of Music has secured 


the services of Mile. Rimowska, danseuse, for 
six vears with the original Boston Opera 
Company, and Mme. Pavlowa, a pupil of 


Muschietto, Cechetti, Clustine and others 


Walter Whitlock in Service 


Another star has been 
flag of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
in honor of Walter Whitlock, of Mississippi, 
pupil of John Hoffman, in voice, Frederick 
Evans in piano, and Miss Langley in litera 
ture. Private Whitlock is taking a course in 
the listening school, the purpose of which is 
to locate submarines by sound When off 
duty he devotes his leisure time to playing 


added to the service 
Music, 





for “sings” and other musical activities in the 
= training camp Before entering the service 
= of his country Mr. Whitlock was organist 
= and choirmaster of a church in Mississippi, 


E and professor of music at the Meridian Con 
= servatory of Music, Meridian, Miss. He ex 
= pects to cross the sea at an early date 
Thomas Kelly’s Ten Minute Talks 


Owing to the popularity of Thomas 
“Ten Minute Table Talks” on the orchestra 


Kelly's 





concerts last season at the Cincinnati Conserv 
atory of Music, a definite plan has been in 
augurated this year Mr. Kelly will speak 
to the new students only, that is, to those 
unacquainted with the orchestra, for ten minutes each Fri 
day immediately after lunch. Others will speak more 


analytically of the various compositions of each program 


to special classes, and Mr. Lyford will incorporate 
feature in his history of music lectures. 
It is an old saying that “It’s an ill 
nobody good,” and the truth of this old 
realized by some students of the violin, 


some 


wind that blow 
saying is being 


Although the 


master class of the great Ysaye has suffered through the 
health embargo which now is affecting all musical work 
of an ensemble or co-operative nature, the students who 
have come from afar, in order to take advantage of the 
unprecedented opportunity which Cincinnati is able to 


offer, have been able to get isolated lessons, the great art 
ist being kind enough to adjust himself to prevailing 
conditions. Just as soon as the ban is lifted there will be 
a large influx of very talented players to join this class, 
and at present those who have heen permitted to attend 
in the small groups which the kindness of the master has 
made possible are all positive taler.ts 
Notes 

Thomas James Kelly declares it necessary to add to his 
name “not Stillman-Kelley.” Owing to the fact that Chi- 
cago is in the same condition as the rest of the country 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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Central News Photo Service, 


biggest individual successes of the season, 


ORVILLE HARROLD, 

Singing “Freedom For All Forever" on the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building on October 4. 
present singing with the Sooiety of American Singers at the Park Theatre, New York, and has made one of the 
Walter Anderson is his manager. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER a1 


Hartridge Whipp, Baritone 

Last week was baritone week in New York recitals. 
Reinald Werrenrath began it Sunday, Hartridge Whipp 
continued it Monday, and Louis Graveure finished it Sat- 
urday. Mr. Whipp confirmed and strengthened the im- 
pression which he made at his first New York recital last 
year and proved himself an artist worthy to rank with any 
of our foremost American baritones. His voice, always 
warm in character, has taken on a certain fullness and 
roundness since his last year’s recital. Vocally he shows 
the result of a long and earnest training throughout. His 
is most thoroughly at his command and he does 
what he wishes with it. From the standpoint of interpre- 
tation he leaves little to be desired. It is evident that Mr. 
Whipp studies thoroughly and carefully every phase of 
every number on his program. His effects are achieved 
with surety and a rounded perfection that places and main- 
tains his work throughout on an extremely high artistic 
plane. Especially worthy of mention is the conspicuous 
excellence of his English diction. 

He began with “Leave Me, Loathsome Light!” from 
Handel's “Semele,” and then sang “My Heart Now Is 
Merry,” from Bach’s “Phoebus and Pan,” with a graceful 
lightness and a thorough mastery of style which one hears 
from few Bach singers. Next came a French group, of 
which the most conspicuous number, “The Legend of the 
Sage Bush,” from Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre- 
Dame,” was capitally done. If the Society of American 
Singers gets around to its promised production of this 
work, one can only hope to see Mr. Whipp as the Boniface. 
Next came something that has not been heard on a New 

York concert program for a long time, Grieg’s six “Remi- 
niscences of Mountain and Fiord.” There was ‘breadth 
and dramatic power in Mr. Whipp’s singing of both pro- 
logue and epilogue, and fine characterization in the other 
numbers of which ‘ “Ragnhild” and “Ragna,” the latter sung 
with a splendid pianissimo, were particularly effective. 
He closed with an E -nglish group, in which Richard Hage- 
man’s “May Night” was especially effective. He was 
called upon to repeat it, and at the close of the recital he 
gave as an encore Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come” 
with stirring effect. 

Richard Hageman played the accompaniments, which is 
a sufficient statement in itself, for Mr. Hageman at the 
piano has few equals and absolutely no superiors. There 
was an audience of most unusual size in this season of 
small audiences, which did not hesitate very frequently to 
show its hearty approval of the artist’s work. 


voice 


Gimbrére-Duberta, Duetists 


Maria Gimbrére, soprano, and Gerard Duberta, bari- 
tone, were heard in a duet recital on Monday evening, 
Octoher 21. at Carnegie Hall. They gave the following 


program: 

Cor Jesu Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck, 

Crucifixus Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck. 
Kerstzang (Christmas Song). .Jan Willemszoon Berg (?), 
Kerstnacht (Christmas Night), 

Jan Willemszoon Berg (?), 


accompaniment. 
L’Aube (Dawning) Techaikowxky 
Nous Denx (Thou and I).. Cornelius 
Le Meilleur Message d’Amo ur (The Best Love Letter) .P. Cornelius 
La Camargo . .Kurt Schindler 
Sayonara 


liera 
Soneeat Love Would Stay Forever 


The Wanderer’s Night Song 


156a-16a1.. 
1862-1621 
1842-1593 


1542-1593 
With organ 


Henschel 

Sinding 

A. Rubinstein 
-Half dan Kijerulf 
Rennes 

. J. Wierte 


The Warrior Departs Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Bright Is the World ba pueda deus t bs ae koe'ce vetcdkae Edwin Elgar 

The work of the debutantes was acceptable, and their 
ensemble interesting. They offered to metropolitan 
music lovers a unique form of entertainment. Pietro A. 
Yon was an artistic accompanist at the organ and Kurt 
Schindler at the piano. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22 


Dai Buell, Pianist 

A small but very friendly audience greeted Dai Buell 
when she stepped upon the platform of Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Tuesday afternoon, October 22, to give a recital 
of yery interesting and varied piano compositions. Liszt's 
gteat sonata in B minor was selected as the principal 
number of the. afternoon, possibly because October 22 
was Liszt's birthday, but more probably because the pian- 
ist had a real affection for the grand and gloomy, though 
uneven and fragmentary composition itself. The bril- 
liant young pianist made more of the full, heavy chorus 
than might be expected from feminine hands. Evidently 
the young lady has ample strength, as well as necessary 
agility and beautiful tone. Liszt’s sonata is one of those 
works which is interesting in proportion to the number of 
times it is not heard. Dai Buell will do well to keep it 
in reserve for special occasions. The sonatas of Bee- 
thoven and Chopin, with their pauses between the move- 
ments, apparently suit the inclination of the hearer to 
relax his attention, 

The program began with Paradies’ toccata in A, which 
has an old world charm without a touch of the modern in 
it. The Gluck-Sgambati “Melodie” has a good deal of 
new wine in old bottles, but is more interesting for the 
Gluck in it than the Sgambati. Chopin contributed the 
C sharp minor valse, A minor valse, C major mazurka 
and an etude. The remainder of the program was Slav- 
onic, with Paderewski’s “Intermezzo Pollaco,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Humoresque,” and a beautiful “Elegie” by Lia- 
pounoff. 

Dai Buell was warmly applauded, and justly so. No 
artist can be sure of big audiences in these days of na- 
tional distractions. The wonder then is that a pianist 
with a serious program can attract as attentive and nu- 
merous an audience as was present in Aeolian Hall on 
Liszt’s to7th birthday. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23 


Grace Hofheimer, Pianist 


Grace Hofheimer gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Wednesday afternoon, October 23, playing 
a program which contained works by Mozart. Bach, Liszt, 
Schumann, Albeniz, Spalding and Brahms. In the onen- 
ing number, Mozart’s sonata for two pianos, the young 
artist was assisted by André Benoist. 

Miss Hofheimer, who has been heard before in New 
York, is a young pianist whose future work will be 
watched with interest. An audience of fair size attended. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24 


Nina Morgana, Soprano 


Nina Morgana, soprano, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
on Thursday evening, October 24, presenting a program 
well balanced, unhackneyed and interesting. There were 
old and modern Italian songs, a group of French, which 

(Continued on page 16.) 


October 31, 


STRANSKY ANNOUNCES MANY 
INTERESTING REVIVALS 


New York Philharmonic to Play Rubin Goldmark’s 
New “Requiem”—An Evening Mail Home 
Symphony Series tc Be Given 


The Philharmonic Orchestra will show slight changes only 
in its personnel at the opening concert of the Philharmonic 
season, on Thursday evening, November 14. The engage- 
ment of John Lotito as solo harpist, and of Gaston Dubois 
as sccond solo cellist, two musicians of established reputa- 
tion, are of special interest. 

While the season’s offerings will embrace a large num- 
ber of American and foreign novelties, the standard works 
of the symphonic repertoire, classic and modern, will not 
be neglected, Josef Stransky has also a number of re- 
vivals in view, such as Chadwick’s “Melpomene,” Dvor- 
4k’s fourth symphony, Smetana’s “From Bohemia’s Woods 
and Fields,” César Franck’s “The Wild Huntsman,” 
Svendsen’s “Zorohayda,” Smetana’s “Vysehrad,” Sini- 
gaglia’s “La Baruffe Chiozzote,” Grieg’s “Holberg Suite,” 
Brahms’ third symphony, Dvorak’s second Slavic rhap- 
sody, Sibelius’ second symphony, Littolf’s overture, “A 
Song of the Belgians”; Tschaikowsky’s “Hamlet,” Schu- 
mann’s first symphony, and others. A novelty of impor- 
tance lately added to the Philharmonic list of manuscript 
performance of American composers is Rubin Goldmark’s 
symphonic poem for orchestra, “Requiem.” 

The Philharmonic Society, which has always given less 
concerts than any other of the symphony orchestras of 
the country, will pursue this policy for the forthcoming 
season. For every concert a number of seats for stu- 
dents will be sold at reduced prices. In order that the 
general public may have a chance to hear the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at very moderate prices, a series of concerts 
is planned in co- operation with the Evening Mail, as in 
former years. Two private concerts will be given in the 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria for the members of 
the Philharmonic Society, and as the annual “Evening of 
Light Music” has proven so successful, two entertain- 
ments of this character will be presented for the Philhar- 
monic members. While applications for membership are 
received at the Philharmonic business offices, Carnegie 
Hall, the books for new subscribers are open at the hox 
office in the same building. 


r9gré 


Universal Use of “The Magic of Your Eyes” 


Recently M. Witmark & Sons, nublishers of Arthur 
A. Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes,” received word 
that the song had been featured on a program given at 
the Illinois State Penitentiary. Upon hearing of the 
event, Mr. Penn, its composer, was inspired to write 
the following: 

The gods be praised! A gen-i ass 
rom Sorte 8 poor mud has risen! 
He wrote “The Magic of Your Eyes,” 
Its epitaph this note supplies— 
“It made a hit in prison!” 
RSES! 

Emory B. Randolph writes that he used the song 
several times during the Liberty Loan work: 

_I sang it in the theatres and on street wagons (twice on the 

little wagon, corner of Broadway and Forty-second street). I 

also spoke and sold bonds. Great sport and a good job well done. 
(Signed) Emory B. Ranpoirn. 

Another interesting letter was received from Law- 
rence S. Lavine, camp secretary, Jewish Welfare 
Board, Camp Meade, Md. This reads in part: 

Accept my sincere commendation of it. Being a writer myself 
of plays and poems, I see in it real sentiment as contrasted with 
lots of trash and “pathos” passed off as lyrics in many of the 


popular ballads. 


A soprano away down in Alabama writes that she loves 
“The Magic of Your Eyes” and plans to sing it on future 
occasions. 

Henri Scott, who is at present enjoying much success 
as a member of the Society of American Singers at the 
Park Theatre, New York, writes that he has been singing 
“Magic” for some time past and that it is on all his pro- 
grams of his concert tour which begins in Winnipeg, Oc- 
tober 31, and Billings, Helena, Seattle, Spokane, Portland, 
San Francisco, Stockton, and Salt Lake City. 


Edward H. Corrigan, general secretary of the Knights of Colum 
bus, Camp Travis, Tex., informs Witmark that Penn's song is a 
decided success. “The boys seem to think that it is one of the best 
pieces in camp,” he adds in his letter. 


Following are interesting excerpts from other notes of 
appreciation : 


Your song is one that students enjoy working on and it is a 
splendid song for them to use. 
Mary G. Rovyat. 


(Signed) 
Dayton, Ohio. 


My recommendation of it is that nearly every pupil of mine ,is 
singing it, and my wife has sung it and finds it one of her most 
peeenr numbers. I find it just the sort of a song that a singer 

kes to sing and the people want to hear. 

(Signed) Epmunp Witey, 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Personally I am delighted with the song, and this feeling grows 
with each repetition. 

(Signed) W. C. Dunsar, 

Arkansaw, Wis. 
“The Magic of Your Eyes” goes well with us. I have it for 
orchestra and use it on the Victrola to let the class hear Alda sing. 

(Signed) Frank E. Percrvat. 
Sioux City, Ia. 


To me such a song is rare indeed. It combines deep emotional 
qualities which do not become too “heavy” to prevent it making 
a popular appeal. I find it singable. I believe its proper rendition 
requires considerable temperament. 

(Signed) Harotp Rawtey, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is one of the best songs of its kind I have ever heard. It 
is a song that is destined to live because it contains a sentiment 
which appeals to the universal heart of humanity. 

(Signed) Cc. O. Duerowr. 
Leacock, Pa. 


I appreciate very much the charming sentiment and melody of 
the song and regard it as a splendid number to teac 
(Signed) Davetre Drvcourt, 
Lexington, Ky. 


The melody is so simple and singable, but still with this sim- 
plicity there is a wonderful background of harmony which makes 
your song sound so rich, full and melodious. 

igned) Harry H. Carey, 
135th Infantry, Camp Dix, N. J. 
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A NEW CONCERT AUDITORIUM 
FOR NEW YORK 


Exquisite Beauty, Comfort and Acoustics of New 
Selwyn Theatre Make It Ideal House for Music 


Probably no city in this country has need for more 
adequate facilities for public concerts than New York. 
There are today but two auditoriums available for con- 
certs, Carnegie Hall and Aeolian Hall. Carnegie Hall, 
seating in the neighborhood of 2,700 persons, is possible 
only for large gatherings, while Aeolian Hall, seating 
1,300, is the only available auditorium for smaller gather- 
ings. 

There are some theatres available, but the high stages 
in these auditoriums militate against tone values, and the 
same may be said about Carnegie and Aeolian halls. Just 
why this mistake should be made, when for some time 
the Musica, Courter Exrra, the paper devoted to pianos 
and piano tone, has clearly shown that a high stage made 
about one-third of the lower floors of all these audi- 
toriums unavailable is not understood. It is no unusual 
thing to hear one critic praise a musical performance, 
while another will decry it, and when the reasons for this 
is sought, it can generally be ascribed to the different 
locations in which the different critics may have been 
seated. If only those who build theatres, or auditoriums 
that are used for concerts or musical performances, would 
study this question of the height of the stage, it would 
soon be found that much improvement could be made if 
only the stage be lowered. It is believed that if the stage 
at Carnegie Hall were lowered, the first fifteen rows of 
seats on the lower floor would be just as good for hearing 
and getting the full tone values as are the seats in the 
back of the auditorium. This same belief applies to 
Aeolian Hall. But that aside, the Aeolian Hall is general- 
ly booked solid before the musical season sets in, and then 
comes the demand for an auditorium that will be avail- 
able and which will give the best results to the efforts 
of the artist. 

The new Selwyn Theatre, in Forty-second street, cer- 
tainly presents an auditorium that has all the necessities 
of a concert hall combined. It is arranged with some 
idea for the comfort of those who attend. The seats 
are large, with ample space between for the passing 
patron, and the acoustics are unusual—in fact no audi- 
torium can boast better. The stage is low, and therein 
is believed to present the great advantage of this theatre 
for concert purposes. Again, the theatre has a lobby 
that admits of visiting at intermission, with a wide prome- 
nade back of the seats on both levels, and the artistic 
beauty of the place is a fit surrounding for any musical 
event that may take place there. 

If only the managers of this Selwyn Theatre could be 
induced to rent this house at odd times for concerts it 
would relieve the pressure of the musical season as to 
auditoriums, and this is said in the fullest belief that any 
soloist will get a better return for his efforts in this 
auditorium than in any other in New York City. But can 
Selwyn & Company be induced to clear the stage for after- 
noon and morning concerts? There is a demand for just 
such a place, and it is believed it can be made to pay. 
Certainly it could be arranged to clear the stage for 
Sunday afternoons and nights for concerts, and when on 
days there are no matinees it could be so arranged that 
concerts could be held, for there is no stage scenery to 
bother, and it means but the clearing of the stage, and a 
httle more work for the box office—and all men in theatre 
box offices are hungry for more work. 





Morning Concerts 


There is a thing that has not as yet been tried in New 
York so far as remembered, and that is the value of con- 
certs in the morning—say at 11 o'clock. This scheme was 
tried out successfully at one time in the provinces, and 
gave good returns in every way. To be sure, to ask New 
York to follow what had been done in the provinces is 
sacrilege; but then, the best men we have in music and in 
theatricals came to New York from the provinces, and if 
some of them had but followed the plans and ideas they 
made successful in the provinces upon the yokels of New 
York City—who were made to visit a roof garden to see 
a cow, a8 a curiosity—then it is not unwise to believe that 
morning concerts could be made successful, especially 
those of an educational character. 

Suppose Leo Ornstein should arrange a series of edu- 
cational programs for students, and give these in the 
morning in a place like the Selwyn Theatre, would it not 
prove 2 success? It is believed it would. It is also be- 
lieved that Ornstein, or any other good pianist, could 
make a success of morning concerts—but, at once yells 
the managers, “We can’t get the critics there.” Who 
wants the critics there anyhow? What the managers want 
there are the people who want to hear good music, and 
they are the best critics in the world, for they pay their 
money for what they get, and if it does not suit them 
they will not go to hear that artist again, and, what is 
more, they will tell their friends all about it. 

Why not try the morning concerts? Let those who 
want an abiding place for concerts go to Selwyn & Com- 
pany and get what dates can be arranged, and it will re- 
lieve this overflow of demand for an auditorium that will 
give to the artist that return he has a right to demand 
as to the auditorium. 


The New Selwyn Theatre 


As for the Selwyn Theatre, it can be said it is one of 
the best and most complete and artistic theatres in this 
country. Crosby Gaige, of Selwyn & Company, is to be 
given the credit for this beautiful auditorium, which is 
in reality an addition to New York’s artistic edifices. 
The Selwyn Theatre cost something like a million dollars, 
and will have to do a lot of work to make its keep, so to 
speak. It seats 1,100, every seat available, with only one 
balcony, and the balcony received the same treatment as 
to its seating qualities as the lower floor. The appealing 
thing in the theatre as far as music is concerned is that 
the promenade at the back of the seats on both the lower 
Ghd upper floors is large, with long, lounging seats, while 
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there is a large lobby after entering the street entrance 
that furnishes a gathering place where those who have 
heard the first part of the concert can meet and quarrel 
over what has been heard, and at the same time both men 
and women can smoke if they so desire. 

As to the decorations of the theatre, they are worth 
seeing, for really they are artistic and surprising when 
one considers the average garish theatre with its cheap 
stucco work and mixture of colors that distress instead 
of relieve the eye. For all this let us bless the man who 
had the temerity to do something for the comfort of those 
who pay to enter, and which relief not only displays itself 
in the artistic color scheme and the beautiful fixtures, 
resting the mental part of the seeker for relief, but also 
gives the physical makeup that comfort that often is denied 
the theatregoer on account of the restricted space allowed 
for seats, the narrow and often tortuous aisles, the feeling 
of being stuffed like sardines in a box, and acoustics that 
do not allow the ear to “get” what is doing on the stage. 

Let Selwyn & Company carry out this consideration for 
the people who seek rest through amusement, and love 
music for that purpose, to hear it in this beautiful theatre, 
with its low stage, its restful atmosphere, and its liberal 
disposal of that costly thing in a theatre, space. It costs 
so much a square foot for space in a theatre in New 
York, but Mr. Gaige seems to have thrown aside all con- 
siderations as to this expense and has given the visitors 
to the Selwyn that which does not bring in a dollar more, 
according to the accepted “business” ideas as to theatres. 
Yet it is predicted that when the beauties of this wonder- 
ful house become known visitors will be taken to this 
theatre, not “to see the show,” but to see the house. 
It is one of the very few theatres that are perfect acous- 
tically, as perfect, in fact, as that wonderful theatre built 
by Brigham Young in Salt Lake City. Every theatrical 
man, every actor, and every musician who has ever been 
in that theatre, or “worked” in it, will attest its acoustics 
perfect, as perfect as those of the temple designed 
by the same remarkable man. Go see the Selwyn Theatre 
—it is something for New York to be proud of, and this 
is why the Musica. Covrier exploits it for nothing. 


HEPHZIBAH E. KENDRICK’S SONG, 
“AMERICA’S BATTLE CRY” 


A Stirring New Lyric, Sung to the Tune of “Dixie” 

A short time ago while visiting one of the camps I 
had the pleasure of hearing Mary Hissem de Moss, the 
well known soprano, arouse the soldier boys to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm by singing a new lyric 
called “America’s Battle Cry,” which had been set to 
the immortal melody ‘of “Dixie.” It was little wonder 
that the boys responded so eagerly, for the lyric em- 
bodies every ideal and principle for which they donned 
khaki. 

While on my way back to the station I tried to pic- 
ture the feelings of the author had he been fortunate 
enough to have heard the song, and when I reached the 
station I was surprised to learn from Mme. de Moss 
that the author was Hephzibah E. Kendrick, a Southern 
woman, from Richmond, Va., who had been unable to 
attend the concert. 

Back in New York City I looked up the author and 
discovered her temporarily sojourning at 333 West 
Fifty-seventh street. She was just as enthusiastic about 
the song as the soldiers, saying that her sole motive in 
writing had been to do her bit toward keeping the na- 
tion’s patriotic spirit keyed up. The thought of finan- 
cial gain had never entered her head. In fact, she 
turned over to the Red Cross all the money she had re- 
ceived from the sale of copies. On telling her of the 
wonderful reception the boys had given her song, I felt 
certain that I saw a tear steal into her blue eyes. In 
reply to an inquiry as to what prompted her to write 
such a wonderful lyric, she answered: 

It came to me like a flash. The President’s great message had 
just awakened and thrilled the entire world, the fire of it having 
»urned its way into the heart of every true American, while the 
great metropolis pulsated as it never had before, with speakers on 
all sides calling for volunteers, 

Up Fifth avenue, flanked on both sides by an army of eager 
and expectant faces, I wandered along, dreaming. Suddenly the 
band struck up “Dixie,” bringing me out of my reverie. felt 
that “Dixie” had a new ring to it. For the first time in my life 
the old, familiar tune that I had learned to love in childhood 
spoke of something else besides colored “‘mammies” and fields of 
cotton. To me it brought a new message—a message of freedom 
—and as I listened something within me began to stir. I felt my 
heart and soul thrill, and before I was really aware of what 
was taking place, I found myself scribbling on an old envelope. 
Heart and mind worked witii the swiftness born of inspiration, 
and in less than fifteen minutes I had completed the poem, all 
the while humming the tune of “Dixie.” 

At this moment the author settled back in her chair 
as a smile crept into her eyes. A sigh escaped her and 
she appeared to be living again the joy of her original 
inspiration. She resumed: 

The following day I had a manuscript copy made of the song, 
which I showed to a musical friend. He was so impressed with 
it that he introduced it a day later at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
where it aroused the wildest enthusiasm. Then the famous Sixty- 
ninth Regiment adopted it as one of their marching songs. n 
the hope of its doing good I had copies printed and mailed to 
the various camps and persons of prominence, and you can readily 
yicture my surprise to receive letters of appreciation from Mrs. 

oodrow Wilson, Frances Alda, Oscar Saenger, Major General 
Cronkhite, Franklin Bell, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Thomas 
Barry, Secretary McAdoo, Senator Thomas Martin, Governor 
Henry Stuart, Dr. J. H. Jowett and many other prominent people. 
These appreciative letters, and the reception that the son Nee 
received on every occasion of its presentation, make me feel that 
I have done a little “bit” that might be of service to my country. 
And if such be the case, I am thankful for having had the 
opportunity. 

After leaving the author of “America’s Battle Cry” I 
made some inquiries and discovered that Lotta Mad- 
den, the soulful singer and interpretative artist; Mary 
Hissem de Moss, Idelle Patterson and other prominent 
singers were using it. It is also a favorite with the 
soldier boys in camp. _ 

Reports coming in indicate that Hephzibah E. Ken- 
drick, in writing “America’s Battle Cry,” has accom- 
plished something that will crown her with the kind of 
fame that will endure as long as democracy. 

E, M. W. 

[The words and music have been published, in the 
key of C, with the chorus in four part harmony, for 
mixed voices, and the edition is to commended for 
clearness and correctness.—Editor’s Note.] 











“Steinway is to the pianist what 
Stradivarius is to the violinist.” 
—Joseph Joachim. 


THE 


STEIN WAY 
PIANO 


stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. It isa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority,. 
singing quality and 
perfect harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its tone qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise, 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO has no equal 
for endurance; it will 
far outlast any other 
piano. And, what is 
more, its price is but 
little higher than that 
of other good pianos. 
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OPENING ORCHESTRAL 


° ° ° PROGRAMS HERE 
Public School Music Credits The first pair of Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 


certs in New York this season will be given at Carne- 
‘ gie Hall, Thursday evening, November 7, and Saturday 
New class for Music Teachers afternoon, November 9, under the conductorship of 
begins Pierre Monteux. 
The new permanent a, rer ne 2 a a take 
charge of the organization until the following Monday. 

ober 29th The program for the Thursday night concert includes 
M. Franck’s minor symphony, Schumann’s “Manfred” 

i I F ovaries, Dukas’ “La Peri” and ntergy ar gl 
“irst L The Saturday program comprises andel’s concerto 
ret L-ON8O F'see aroese _ h atet, sootier “la wanes Gheseon,” 

"Indy’s “Istar,” an eethoven’s seventh symphony. 
All or parts of courses may The Symphony Society of New York, Walter Dam- 
be taken rosch, conductor, will open its New York season on 
Thursday afternoon, October 31, at Carnegie Hall, with 
ADDRESS : Beethoven’s seventh symphony, Debussy’s andantino 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD] an4 scherzo from the quartet for strings, and Tschai- 
kowsky’s B flat minor piano concerto; Ossip Gabrilo- 
St. James Hotel witsch, soloist. 

109 West 45th Street, New York City The Sunday afternoon subscription of the S. S. N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 3247 series in Aeolian Hall will begin November 3 with Bach’s 


Tuesday, Oct 
10 A. 

















suite in C (arranged by Walter Damrosch), Beetho- 
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ven’s symphony No. 7, the andantino and scherzo from 
Debussy’s quartet for strings, and the overture “Ben- 
venuto Cellini” by Berlioz. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 2, the Symphony 
Society will begin its series of five orchestral concerts 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, with Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch as the soloist, playing Chopin’s E minor 
concerto, while the numbers for the orchestra are Bee- 
thoven’s symphony No. 7 and Berlivz’s “Benvenuto 
Cellini” overture. 


Marie Sundelius Sings in Brooklyn 

The choir of the Bethichem Lutheran Church, Third 
avenue and Pacific street, Brooklyn, presented Marie 
Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, assisted 
hy Conrad Forsberg, organist and choirmaster of the 
church, Saturday evening, October 26, 1918. The edifice 
was filled to overflowing with an enthusiastic audience, 
composed largely of Swedes and members of the congre- 
gation. 

The first group of songs included “Care Selve,” Handel; 
“Absence,” Berlioz; “Il Niege,” Bemberg, and two old 
English songs. “So Sweet Is She” and “Oh, No, John, No.” 
Then followed Micaela’s “Prayer,” from “Carmen.” The 
third group consisted of “Vallpigelat,” Beckman, and three 
Grieg songs, “Det Driver en Dug,” “En Drém” and “Tak 
for Dit Raad,” characteristically and expressively sung in 
the native tongue. The “Tak for Dit Raad” was so heroic 
and so gloriously sung that it called forth an encore, and 
Mme. Sundelius responded with “Among the Mountains,” 
von Helund. The next group consisted of American and 
Patriotic songs: “To One Way,” Rihm; “The Fairy 
Pipers,’ Brewer; “Indian Blanket Song,” arranged by 
Troyer; “Indian Canoe Song,” from “Shanewis,” Cad- 
man, and “The Americans Come,” Fay Foster. Brewer's 
song was so charmingly rendered and its characteristic 
beauty so finely portrayed that the audience applauded it 
heartily. Mme. Sundelius repeated it. She gave as an 
encore to Fay Foster’s song Oley Speak’s “When the Boys 
Come Home.” The singing of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and the patriotic songs so gloriously sung by Mme. 
Sundelius brought forth vociferous applause. The final 
group consisted of “Mor Britta,” Peterson-Berger; “Vug- 
gevise,” Backer Grondahl, and “Svenska Folksanger.” 


Heifetz Bookings 

Recitals in Boston, Toronto, Cleveland, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Duluth and several other mid-western cities are 
occupying the time of Jascha Heifetz during November. 
Later in the month the Russian violinist plays with the 
New York Symphony Society in Baltimore, Washington 
and Philadelphia, and then returns to New York for his 
second Carnegie Hall recital on November 30. 


Clara Novello Davies Busy in London 
Clara Novello Davies, the well known authority on sing- 
ing, who spent some time in America a season or two ago, 
is being kept very busy these days teaching. Mme. Davies 
has a large class of pupils, among them being many well 
known professionals. 





Miss Sue Harvard’s art is of a refreshing char- 
acter, and she sang to a large audience yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall with unusual beauty of 
voice and artistic feeling. She proved herself lin- 
guist as well as musician, singing in Italian, French, 
Welsh and English, and, while perhaps few present 
could vouch for the Welsh, her French was ad- 
mirable and she enunciated the words of the English 
songs with refreshing distinctness. 

There is a crystalline brightness in Miss Har- 
vard’s voice and her intonation is singularly true. 
Quaint and charming old songs by Pergolesi, Vera- 
cini and Gretry afforded her opportunity of showing 
her refined art, while the more modern songs of Du- 
parc, Hué and Fourdrain displayed her dramatic 
appreciation New York Herald, October 19. 


Because of her unequivocal success in her 
New York Recital of October 18 


SUE 


HARVARD 


is now under the management of 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, : - New York 


Although she sang at the Stadium last sum- did not disappoint her hearers. Both by nature 
mer with Arnold Volpe’s orchestra and has been _ and by training this American soprano is ex- 
favorably heard in many cities of America, the ceedingly well equipped for the concert stage.— 
recital given by Sue Harvard yesterday after- Sigmund Spueth in New York Mail. 


noon at Aeolian Hall was practically her debut She hase personality that attracts, good taste 

so far as New York is concerned. It was to be clear enunciation, and comprehension “a the 

expected that Miss Harvard should exhibit a songs that she sings.—Sylvester Rawling in 
‘ beauty of voice and a maturity of art, and she Evening World. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA of “The Star Spangled Banner” at all of his concerts and VUVALTER SPRY 


: M:. Damrosch returns the compliment by playing M. 
(Continued from page 5.) M ) ‘“ ree ell) 
igs $ $ arrangement of “La Marscillaise. CON: PIANIST AND TEACHER 
it is probable that the annual concert of the Civic Music ere eee Columbia School of Music 
Association will have to be postponed. Mr. Kelly is so Avenue Chicago, Il. 


509 Sou! 
advised by Herbert Hyde, superintendent of the associa- ‘ . . PIANO 
tion. Mr. Kelly was engaged to assist at that concert. Edith Evans’ Technic Is Refreshing ORGAN 
The association stenographer sent the information to Dr. Following are appended some additional press notices aoe 
; L Conservatery 














Stillman-Kelley. culled by Edith Evans, Mme. Schumann-Heink’s gifted CHICAGO 
Some of the teachers at the Cincinnati Conservatory of | accompanist: 
Music who have unusually large harmony classes, have Sharing equally with Mme. Schumann-Heink in the powerful 


. ivi individus : interpretation of Schubert’s “Erl King,” artistically easily one © 
been Siving individual lessons in harmony for the past the supreme moments of the evening, was Miss Evans at the piano, 
fortnight in order not to waste the time of those who 4 technic as refreshing as it was swift and sure, revealed a sym- 0 K RK A 
have come from a long distance to study and who are pathetic interpretation well interwoven with her art. A range and 
resident students a delicate shading in lighter numbers, “Die Forelle” and Chad- 
aT Bind eh wick’s “Danza,” showed poise and ease and added very materially 

Marie Hughes, formerly a student of singing under to these pretty renditions.—Pittsburgh Suu. | 

Dr. Fery Lulek, and of opera under Ralph Lyford at the will accept a few 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has been having suc- ‘ Mise Evans, who has been Mme. Set clay anemia ist violin pupils at 
: . or the past year, showed her complete sympathy wit e singer B ~ 
cess in her work. A week ago she had the honor of in her accompanying, and her ease and grace of manner was delight- his New Pork Studio 


assisting Mme. Schumann-Heink at a number of concerts fy. Few women accompanists are her equal.—Columbus Citizen. 

at Camp Kendrick. After the concerts Mme. Schumann- 

Heink made an appointment with her manager to hear . : ’ 
: ; ' Mme. Schumann-Heink bronght with her an accompanist new t 

Miss Hughes and placed her accomfanist at Miss Hughes’ Buffalo, EAith Evans, and an yl A capable om She made 1061 MADISON AVENUE 


disposal. Mme, Schumann-Heink gave her young friend the piano a thoroughly integral part of the artistic whole and 
played with the utmost sympathy, charm of tone and sense of 


a decided “boost” at the camp and told all the boys about 

: ; . + tne bal: .—Buffalo E L 
Miss Hughes’ war work council activities. Mme. Schu- et, en eee 
mann-Heink and Miss Hughes sang six songs and a num- Mme. Schumann-Heink graciously shared her honors with her 


ber of encores on each program, At another concert in young accompanist, Edith Evans, whose art was a feature of the 
prog cvening’s enjoyment. Her work was marked by a beauty of tone THE 


which she sang there were present not less than 750 offi- and shading, and her playing of the many fine accompaniments was 


cers, the largest assembly of officers in the oe a delight.—Indianapolis News. 
ear arc ed The beauty of Mme Schumann-Heink’s singing was ably : Master School 


supple 
e * mented by the excell acc nts of Edith Evans. Miss 
To Entertain Paris Orchestra zvene, Sato ie pe “ unusual lightness, and og Nine way derived rs 
‘“ ‘ ve om r limite rformanc rought t ish that ight be 
The orchestra of the Symphony Society of New York  jieard in a solo Sonbun--tadiansgelle Star. a of Music 


will entertain the orchestra of the Paris Conservatoire at ia 
supper on Sunday night, November 3, after the concert Edith Evans, at the piano, played accompaniments with delicacy 












































% i i i ort which i iat. —Bufin 
of the French Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. The musical and the splendid support which is due such a great artist.—Buftalo 110 Re n Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
program after the supper will be anti-symphonic in — . a mso 
acter. The entente ae has yergel pesto ye It is customary to dismiss the accompanist with a few fatuous eS ea ee f led f is ee 
lished between the two conductors of the orc estras, inas- words in reviewing a concert, but the playing of Edith Evans calls school was foundec or the purpose = 
much as M. Messager plays Mr. Damrosch’s arrangement for a real tribute of praise. The keyboard and the vocal chords establishing a standard of American musica 
szemed as one, so intimate was the sympathy hetween them.— training unexcelled by European conservatories 
Harrisburg Patriot. and free from cold, academic traditions 
Courses taught by a competent and experienced 





At the piano—these perfunctory words are out of plac’. They faculty : embrace nearly every phase of music 
; do injustice to the skill, the control, the sympathy of Edith Evans, Theoretical, Vocal and Instrumental, Additional 
an accompanist of charming exterior and rare understanding.— courses in dramatic training and rhythmic dancing 
Louisville Gazette. are offered. 


co Particular stress is laid on interpretation and the 
Pupil of FRANCES LAMPERTI work is planned to Sovanep individual musical taste 





. In Edith Evans, Mme. Schumann-Heink has acquired a treastire ‘ : 2 . . 

Vocal udio: road or' 7 . ° a ; . Gra t f 
St : 1425 B way, New York Her variations of tone color, pearly ornaments and resonant chords spe gy a ng ME aed oS ae = 

added distinctly to the musical effect of the whole.—Lovuisville r : 2 

ers or performers. The School dormitory offers an 

opportunity for out-of-town girls to benefit by the 





Courier-Journal. 
—n artistic life of New York and yet live in a cultured, 
enr e a As accompanist, Edith Evans, with her sympathctic insight into home-like atmosphere. Students are supplied with 
the singer’s every mood of expression, was a delight. One would tickets for the season's most important musical 
1 events, 


like to hear more of Miss Evans’ playing.—Dayton Journal. 
OPERATIC SOPRANO For catalog address the Registrar. 
* Edith Evans was again the accompanist. She fulfilled admirably 
For Dates and Bookings, Season 1918-19 the first requisite of her task, to know the singer’s style and to be 
Apply: Personal Representative care of MUSICA, 908, 1 W. 34th St., New York City abie to cuntribute perfect accord to it.—HUarrishurg th a News. 


HART RIDGE WHIPP 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
TRIUMPHS IN HIS SECOND AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 


N. Y. Post, Oct. 22, 1918, Henry Finck. 


The American baritone, Hartridge Whipp, made his Aeolian Hall 
recital last night notable by including in his list Grieg’s opus 44, “From 
the Mountain and the Fjord,” a group of five songs, with prologue and 
epilogue, which the great Norwegian penned in 1886, during a tour 
with the poet Drachmann. Two of its numbers, “Ragna” and “Ragn 
hild,” are as simple and tuneful as folksongs, and should be placed on 
many programs that lack room for the whole group of seven. Mr. 
Whipp, who had previously made a favorable impression, sang them in 
nt spirit, and with the requisite pictorial sense, or regard for local 
color. 

There was English music by Cecil Forsyth, French by Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Delibes, American by Marion Bauer, and by A. Walter 
Kramer, whose fine “We Two” was much appreciated by the audience 
In all of these Mr. Whipp showed his genuine skill in interpretation 
as well as his fine voice to advantage. 


N. Y. Times, Oct. 22, 1918, Wm. Chase. 

Hartritige Whipp, a baritone from the West, who established his claim 
to a New York Casing last season, reappeared last night in Aeolian 
Hall. He sang airs of Handel and Bach, Massenet’s legend from the 
“Jongleur” and a cycle “Of Mountain and Fjord” by ries. Among 
a half dozen by present composers, Walter oomer’s “We Two” was 
encored. 


N. Y. Globe, Oct. 22, 1918, Pitts Sanborn. 


In Aeolian Hall last evening a considerable audience warmly 
applauded Hartridge Whipp, baritone, in a song recital that began 
with Handel and Bach and ran down to A. Walter Kramer and 
Marion Bauer. Mr. Whipp has a gvod voice, which he emits admir- 
ably. He has unusual control of dynamics, a good sense of design 
and dramatic effect and a clear enunciation. He is altogether one of 
the engaging and stirring singers that we hear nowadays. Richard 
Hageman, who played excellent accompaniments, contributed also one 
song to the program, “May Night,” a tonic-dominant setting of pre 
tentious and prosaic words by Tagore. 






































N. Y. Herald, Oct. 22, 1918, Reginald deKoven. 


HARTRIDGE WHIPP WINS HIGH PRAISE 
FOR SONG RECITAL 


The good impression made by Hartridge Whipp, a young American 
baritone, at his first recital in this city, was more than confirmed in 
Aeolian Hall last night. Mr. Whipp has widened his repertory and 
broadened his style and is taking a high place as an interpreter. 

There were fourteen separate numbers on the program and as many 
composers. Mr, Whipp gave an important place to the Grieg. The 
words had been admirably translated and Mr. Whipp sang the series 
with rare point and expressiveness, his beauty of voice and pictorial 


method being noteworthy. 

Songs by Handel and Bach at the opening of the concert were char- 
acterized, the first by breadth and the second by humor. The Bach 
songs, “My Heart Now Is Merry,” is from the old composer's cheer- 
ful cantata, “Phoebus and Pan.” It is brimful of humor and was 
capitally sung by Mr. Whipp. 

The vocalist’s French songs comprised compositions of Saint-Saéns, 
Laparra, Delibes, Massenet, and Duparc, and here his finished art was 
much in evidence. The final group of songs was Anglo-American. Cecil 
Forsyth’s new song, “A Masque,” is not unworthy of the composer. 
Richard Hageman, who accompanied admirably throughout, has written 
a brilliant setting of Tagore’s poem, “May Time,” and it was encored 
with deserved enthusiasm. A_ favorable reception was given also to 
Marion Bauer’s “The Minstrel of Romance.” “A Gift ~ Heuter, 
“We Two” by A. Walter Kramer, and “Thou Art My Rest” by Arthur 
Bergh completed the list of new American compositions and they 
owed at least as much to Mr. Whipp’s expressive singing as they did 
to their intrinsic merits. 

Mr. Whipp is an artist whom it is a real pleasure to hear, for all 
that he does is informed with high purpose and perception. 


N. Y. World, Oct. 22, 1918, Sylvester Rawling. N. Y. Tribune, Oct. 22, 1918, Grenville Vernon. 


Hartridge Whipp, a baritone who came out of the West last season and charmed us, gave Hartridge Whipp, a baritone from the West, who made a favorable impression in a recital 
a recital at Aeolian Hall last night, acoommpapie’ * the ” gga - 4 + pe mg egemen, Mr. Mad ve PS ast season, made Seater appearance last night at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Whipp'’s. wales ts r 
program, ran from Handel oe int ecl orsy anc arion auer, t included a culine, firm and used with fluency. He was perhaps most successful last night in the a | 

8 songs inevitable : : ‘ ; , wes ‘ oes . 
Our. “Whipp “is ‘the. possessor of too good a voice and too much intelligence to be passed re Ra vn BO songs with 9 Guentehe oan and raised considerable enthusiasm. Richar« 
idly by. q Pp 
N. Y. Mail, Oct. 22, 1918, Katherine Lane. : N. Y. Sun, Oct. 22, 1918, Wm. J. Henderson. 

na i i i i i In Aeolian Hall Hartridge Whipp, baritone, was heard. From Handel and Bach he ranged 

Last year a young American baritone named Hartridge Whipp lochinvard his way from : . ne, : ' 

J ‘ k a very favorable impression in his first recital. through Laparra, Bizet, and Massenet to Grieg and then several Americans, including Walter 
Oregon to New York “and succeeded in making 4 eee , Mr. Whipp’s delivery was marked by earnestness and artistic 


Phi last ning before an enthusiastic audience. Mr. Whipp’s voice is Kramer and Marion Bauer. } | i 
Caer Seem eae, Me ORNS ” instincts. He had a large audience and received plentiful applause. 


Management : ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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AMERICANISM. IN MUSIC 


An Interview with Mayo Wadler 





By A.N. D. 








The opening of the new musical season has been at- 
tended by discussions regarding the exclusion of German 
compositions from programs and by fitful essayings of 
thought on the subject of America’s musical independence. 
So much of loose and ill defined thinking having been ex- 
pended without any result except to increase the general 
confusion, the writer decided to consult the views of a 
young artist who has consistently defended a sane modern- 
ism and a sober Americanism. 

Those who have read the contributions of Mayo Wadler 
to this important question have long ago realized that in 
addition to being a fine artist he is a clear thinker and a 
keen student of socia! and philosophical problems in their 
relation to art. The views which he has developed are not 
hasty improvisations for the purpose of arresting attention, 
but matured judgments based on investigations into the 
evolution of the arts, their connection with other depart- 
ments of mental activity and the laws underlying this 
nexus. In addition he has given much thought to the 
significance of recent develop- 
ments in American free verse, 
in American skyscrapers as a 
new tendency in architecture, 
and in modern vagaries in 
painting and sculpture. 

On the table in his modest 
workroom I found books on 
economics, esthetics and his- 
tory, as well as his own note 
books filled with jottings apho- 
risms and germinal thoughts 
for essays. When I proposed 
the topic for the interview he 
answered in his reasoned man- 
ner that the question was too 
important to permit of the 
patchwork treatment of ques- 
tion and answer, and that he 
thought a sequential statement 
preferable. Here it is, made 
up from his notes and co- 
ordinated by him: 

The war, which has brought 
about a re-examination of so- 
cial and political values, has 
been likewise responsible for 
a re-examination of musical 
values. This affords con- 
vincing testimony of the rela- 
tionship of music to life, and 
will cause those who transplant 
art to nebular backgrounds, re- 
mote from reality, to revise 
their theory. The growing de- 
mand for America’s musical 
independence takes two forms: 
one emotional, the other ra- 
tional. The first is derived 
from a species of war hysteria ; 
the second is a reasoned and 
logical viewpoint held by many 
long before the war, but in- 
tensified by the war. It is with 
the second of these viewpoints 
that I deal. 


Music Has Remained Static 


The belief that America, 
which is potentially creative 
in music, may become actually 
creative is based on a modern- 
ist conception of the function 
of art. The conception holds 
it to be a truth that the en- 
vironment, the conditions of 
a ziven time, are factors in the evolving of works of art. 
We have only to study the life and the milieu of our New 
England to understand that literary efflorescence shared by 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Emerson and Thoreau. We 
have to know glorious Manhattan in order to know the 
herculean Walt Whitman. Our schools of landscape paint- 
ing of the same period reflect similar conditions, and the 
revolution now taking place in the forms of painting are 
directly traceable to similar changes in philosophy, in our 
social system and in the developments in our technical 
civilization. Music, alone of all the arts, has remained 
static, and the reason for the relative monotony in our 
musical creations is that we have sought our in- 
spiration in dead traditions or exclusively in the soil of 
negro spirituals and Indian chants. The few attempts to 
use ragtime (made, for instance, by Powell and by Mor- 
ris) are yet in the experimental stage. But of this, more 
iater. Here it is our concern to define the viewpoint 
which dominates our contention that America is prepared 
to work out a unique contribution to the musical arts. 


Works of Art Ephemeral 


Busoni remarks somewhere that while the humanity and 
spirit underlying an art work are essentially permanent, 
the form of a given work of art is ephemeral, because it 
refleets the conditions which gave birth to it. The arts, 
like life, evolve; while painting and poetry have mani- 
fested clear evolutionary lines, music, on the whole, has 
sunk into a hallowed routine. The general willingness to 
accept this routine, and not the lack of talent, is the pri- 
mary reason for this country’s musical inertia. It is my 
belief, therefore, that before American can work out its 
own musical idiom, it must consciously free itself from 
old world routine and from the habit of looking back- 
wards. 





No one objects to taking the best from Europe, but 
neither Eurepe nor conservative people here want to take 
the best froin America. We are not demanding any 
emancipation from the spiritual contribution that Europe 
may and does make, but freedom from its outworn tradi- 
tions, from its rigid pedantry, from its empty formalism. 
How shall this be effected? Only by experiment, by the 
scientific test of trial and error in the production of mod- 
ern and native works can we lay the foundation of a 
genuine national musical life. While before the war, such 
educational efforts might have proved abortive, the 
changed conditions toflay give them a practical force and 
sanction hitherto lacking. 


A Dearth of Masterpieces 


Passing now to concrete recommendations for national 
effort. The beginning has been made in the field of opera, 
without consulting the prejudices of Old World opinion. 
The suspension of German opera has been a boon to the 
American composer who was called upon to fill in the 


MAYO WADLER. 


gaps in the repertoire. If this be maintained when the 
war is over, much may be hoped for the production, not 
of masterworks, but of meritorious works by Americans. 
There is no notion so pernicious or so superficial as the 
idea that America will initiate its musical independence 
with a masterpiece. Masterpieces are not created so eas- 
ily, and nature does much experimenting with mediocre 
work before the genius is born. It is quixotic always to 
talk of the Great American Novel or the Great American 
Opera. The writer is not aware of the fact that master- 
pieces are being produced anywhere. In fact the decade 
past has been overrich in mediocre work in every field 
of musical composition. The prolific Italian School has 
produced many interesting operas, but no masterwork. It 
is preferable if we make it clear to ourselves that we seek 
not masterworks, but genuine works, by sincere artists, 
who express the living forces of the day as best they can, 
and who do not slavishly follow the antique and the out- 
worn, 

Coming to the field of absolute music, what is to be 
done? The first step is to open the doors of concert halls 
to modern and living ideas and aspirations. The pro- 
grams our artists make are stereotyped as a rule. The 
number of unperformed works for the violin, piano, for 
chamber music and symphony orchestra, by Americans, 
Frenchmen and Russians, is great. A Kreisler spent 
years in the beautiful pursuit of seventeenth century “nov- 
elties.” How many violinists do we find exploring the 
works of the twentieth century? To argue that what is 
contemporanecus cannot be good is to betray a puerile 
logic. 

It is important, therefore, to foster modern and native 
works of merit, and especially the works of those artists 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Mme. Lashanska 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 


Overnight, fame came to Hulda 
Lashanska. A great audience of 
music-lovers sprang to its feet in 
enthusiastic tribute of her bril- 
liant artistry. Before the season’s 
end this young American soprano 
was universally recognized as one 
of the most impressive new singers 


of the day. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


Mme. Lashanska makes records exclusively 
for Columbia. Any Columbia Dealer will play 
for you some of her exquisite selections. 

We suggest the following: 








Ma Curley Headed Bab { 77744 
ol aie aad 110 inch, $1.00 

deiiedie. on ee Re | 49338 
12 inch, $1.50 

Home, Sweet Home § 49339 
112 inch, $1.50 
Bonnie, Sweet Bessie . Fs m ‘ é / 12 on 91. _ 





New Columbia Records onsale the 10th and 20th of every month 


Columbia | 
Records 
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May Peterson Sings in Brooklyn 

May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, gave the opening recital for the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, at the Academy of Music, on Wed- 
nesday evening, October 23. A strike of press feeders had 
curtailed the number of the programs to such an extent 
that Miss Peterson found it necessary to announce her 
numbers; and this she did so charmingly, by explaining 
the content of the song and giving other interesting 
touches, that, through the law of compensation, the lack 
of the programs only lent added interest to the singer's 
recital, 

There was a good sized audience present, and every 
evidence was that Miss Peterson's singing gave much 
pleasure. This truly American girl reflects her art not 
alone in her singing, but in her appearance, so that, as 
usual, she delighted both the artistic eye and ear. 

This was her tastefully chosen program: 
plus de maisons,” 


“Noél des enfants qui nont Debussy; “La 


Pavane,” Bruneaux; “Contemplation,” Widor; “Chanson Norve 
gienne,”” Pourdrain; “In Silent Woods,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “lin 
pression Fausse,”” Poldowski; “Doll's Cradle Song,’ Moussorgsky; 
"The Three Cavaliers” (Russian folksong), arranged by Schindler; 
“I Came with a Song,” La YVorge; “Snowflakes,” Mallinson; 
“Swing Song,” Moore; “This Is the Moon of Roses,” Bainbridex 
rist; canzone (1 Tre Cicishei Ridicoli), Ciampi; “Chante, Ros 
signo!) (arranged by Saint Requier), Old French: “Oh, Whistle 
an’ I'l! Come to You, My Lad,” Old Seotch; “Allelujah” (air 


from “Exultate’”’), Mozart. 

Miss Peterson sang in pure French, reflecting her thor- 
ough schooling. Italian and English were the other lan- 
guages choset Francis Moore’s very musical “Living 
Song” caught the fancy of the audience and received very 
emphatic approval. Mr. Moore, by the way, was Miss 
Peterson's very reliable and sympathetic accompanist, and 
shared the applause for his song. 

Each of Miss Peterson's French songs carried an espe- 
The picturesque and whimsical “La Pavane” 
she repeated Contrastingly impressive stood out the 
Widor “Contemplation.” “In Silent Woods,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, which headed the second group, teemed with 
the atmosphere which the title suggests, so delicately does 
May Peterson paint her vocal portraits. 

The audience remained seated at the conclusion, not 
being inclined to disperse before several encores were 
added 


cial appeal 
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contemporaries, having studied with the great master for 
six years, a period longer than Elman, Heifetz, Seidel 
Eddy Brown, Parlow, and the others. After residing 
abroad for the past six years, she was compelled to quit 
Russia on the outbreak of the revolution, and returned 
to her home with Professor Auer’s party. 

Thelma Given was born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1896. 
She studied the violin under different teachers in the 
United States until she was fifteen. In 1911 she went to 
Europe to continue her studies. Professor Auer heard 
her at Contrexeville, France, that year, and immediately 
accepted her as a pupil. She thereupon made her home 
in Petrograd, where she has since studied with him. 

Miss Given gave her first concert in the Conservatory 
of Music in Petrograd in 1916 with great success, and she 
repeated this success in Reval and other Russian cities, 
as well as in Finland, Sweden and Norway. The past 
summer was spent by Miss Given at Lake George, N. Y., 
where she put the finishing touches on her debut program 
under the direction of her distinguished master. She is 
the possessor of the famous violin known as “The Foun- 
tain,” one of the historic instruments made by Joseph 
Guarnerius, at Cremona, Italy, in 1738. It became a part 
of the famous collection formed by A. Fountain, at Nor- 
folk, England, and thence passed through various hands 
into those of its present owner. 

Miss Given’s program follows: Chaconne, Vitali; con- 
certo in E minor Jules Conus; poéme, Chausson: Rus- 
sian romance, Kryjanowsky; Hebrew lullaby, Achron; 
variations on a theme of Corelli, Tartini-Kreisler; “The 
Last Rose of Summer” (dedicated to Miss Given by Pro- 
fessor Auer), Flotow-Auer; two Norwegian dances, Hal- 
vorsen 


Jon4s vs. von Ende Judgment for $1,640 

Alberto Jonas sued Herwegh von Ende, of the von 

Ende School of Music, for services rendered as a 

teacher, and has obtained a judgment of $1,640. The 

von Ende school suspended activity some months ago 
for the period of the war, it was announced, 
Anna Fitziu Very Much Alive 

A ridiculous report was circulated last week to the 

effect that Anna Fitziu, the noted soprano, had passed 
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Clarence Whitehill’s Rendition 

of Japanese Songs Delightful 

Clarence Whitehill won a veritable avalanche of 

critical favor by his remarkable singing of Japanese 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
Baritone 


songs—several of them in the original language—at 
the Koscak Yamada concert in Carnegie Hall, New 





“Women of the 


Homeland”’ 
(God Bless You, Every One!) 


A Melody Ballad 


By Bernard Hamblen 


Sung by 


Mme. Schumann-Heink 


Mme. Namara 


Published in all the keys by 
LEO FEIST, Inc., New York 





“Sing Me Love's 
Lullaby” 


A Melody Ballad 


By Theodore Morse 


Sang by 


Mme. Frances Alda 


Published in all the keys by 
LEO FEIST, Inc., New York 





“The Voice of Love”’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By Ella Della 


Sung by 


Anna Fitziu 
Andres de Segurola 











American Debut of Thelma Given, Violinist 
Thelma Given, a young American girl, the last of the 
cycle of remarkable Auer pupils now before the American 





Photo by Mishkin. 
THELMA GIVEN, 
The young American violinist, pupil of Auer, who will make 
her debut in her native country at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, November 8. 


public, will make her American debut at Carnegie Hall 
next Sunday afternoon, November 3. Miss Given is per- 
haps more of an Auer pupil than any of her distinguished 


away in California. As a matter of fact, Miss Fitziu 
was then, and is now, enjoying the very best of health 
and encompassed the journey from California to Chi- 
cago in the best of spirits. She laughed at the silly 
story of her demise and could not understand how it 
had originated. 


Heinrich Meyn Admires Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge Publications 


Heinrich Meyn has used “Prairie Moon” and “The 
Cock Shall Crow” on his programs, and he says that he 
intends to put them on this season’s programs of Ameri- 
can songs. 

Mr. Meyn says: “‘The Prairie Moon’ is as fine as a 
Schumann song and the rest in the eighteenth century 
measure is very effective. One can see the ship slowly 
floating out at night. It is a song that should be liked by 
any serious artist. 

“'The Cock Shall Crow’ is a charming ballad which 
would make a good ending for a group of songs. Both 
songs are modern, and yet they have melody.” 








New Laparra Work for Piano and Orchestra 


Raoul Laparra, the composer of the successful opera, 
“La Habanera,” has just completed a new work for piano 
and orchestra which will have a Basque flavor and will be 
built on thematic material peculiar to that picturesque 
part of Spain. The novelty will be heard at several im- 
portant symphony concerts. At the present time Laparra 
is on tour with his recital attraction, called “A Musical 
Journey Through Spain,” which opened its season in 
Buffalo, October 209, to be followed by an appearance in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, November 2, and at the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, December I, among 
other important dates during the same period. 





“Come Ye Blessed” a Scott Favorite 

Mary Jordan, the contralto, sang John Prindle Scott’s 
sacred song “Come Ye Blessed” at the Lafayette Presby- 
terian Church, in Brooklyn, recently. Among other well 
known church singers who have used it are Mabel Carlen 
Smith, soprano, of Chicago; Grace James, soprano, of 
Pasadena, Cal. and Ruth Pearcey, contralto, of New 
York. 


York, Here is what the New York papers said: 
Clarence Whitehill, America’s foremost baritone, achieved a great 

success in a program of Japanese folksongs at the orchestral concert 

of Koscak Yamada, famous Japanese composer and conductor, held 


at Carnegie Hall on October 16. Mr. Whitehill reaped Iden 
applause by his rendering of these pieces that, after all, st only 
distantly related to the songs of his ordinary repertoire. In speak- 


ing of Mr. Yamada as being influenced by Debussy, one must not 
forget that Debussy himself was influenced by the music of the 
Japanese.—New York Evening Post. 





However, it was with the third group on the program that Mr. 
Yamada really awakened interest. This group consisted of four 
songs, sung by Clarence Whitehill. Two of them, and these were 
by far the best, he attempted in the original Japanese, and, to judge 
from the broad smiles that illuminat the t es of Mr. 
Yamada’s compatriots who were well represented in the audience, 
he was understood. The vm get little flower song, in true Jap- 
anese musical idiom, in which the piano was utilized in a_ skilful 
imitation of the small drum and samisen, was repeated. The boat 
song deserved the honor.--New York Evening Globe. 





There was much applause for Mr. Whitehill from compatriots of 
the composer, who were abundantly represented in the auditorium, 
when the American baritone sang two of his numbers in Japanese. 
But just why these delightful little men and women mingled laugh- 
ter with handclapping after the “Flower Song,” which had to be 
repeated, it was difficult for the uninitiated to understand.—New 
York American. 





Clarence Whitehill sang very delightfully several settings by Mr. 
Yamada of old Japanese folkscngs, in which he had created orches- 
tral and piano accompaniments. Mr. Whitehill sang these songs, 
which are characteristically if differently Japanese, with a great 
deal of vigor and spirit, and they seemed to intrigue his audience. 
After all is not the time a for a wave of Japanese music? It 
might release us from the Norwegian and the droning Javanese, io 
which some concert singers appear to have passionate, inseparable 
attachments.—New York Sun. 


In the folksongs, finely sung by Mr. Whitehill, and the capitally 
orchestrated suite we h. the spirit of Japanese popular music 
brought forth in a most attractive garb, and its production made us 
wish for the better acquaintance of this young artist from the 
Farthest East.—New York Tribune. 





_ Clarence Whitehill sang songs, to fragrant lyric fragments, typ- 
ical of the East; the first, “Fisher and Sea Gull,” with alternate 
verses of refrain in the native tongue, then a “Flower Song” all 
in jresnens, that brought great applause, and after the “Imayo” 
in English a native Japanese boatman’s ‘Homeward Bound,” of 
which the famous American baritone gave but one stanza twice 
over, though he could have repeated the whole air.—New York 
imes. 





} of his program last evening were four Jap- 
anese songs, which were admirably sung by Mr. Whitehill. Three 
of them are settings of old folksongs, with piano accompaniments 
that are little more than improvisations; the fourth is an original 
composition written in native style using the native pentatonic scale. 
Mr. Whitehill also sang two settings of old Japanese poems. In 
these, however, the composer has relied upon Western modes of 
expression; both were interesting.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Nebraska Music Teachers 
to Hold Third Convention 


The third annual convention of the Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Lincoln on April 2, 3, 4, 1910. 
This meeting will be of unusual interest inasmuch as a 
number of momentous questions are to be discussed such 
as the standardization of music teaching also the credit- 
ing of music in the public schools of Nebraska. 

The membership of the Nebraska Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation includes all the prominent music teachers in the 
State, consisting of the faculties of the various conserva- 
tories besides the majority of all private teachers. 


Two Ornstein Recitals in One Week 

Leo Ornstein will again do the unusual. He will play 
two recitals in one week at Aeolian Hall, feeling that he 
is unable to express himself clearly during one brief hour 
and a half. Each of the two programs forms an abso- 
lute entity. The first one will be played on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, November 12, the second on the afternoon of 
Saturday, November 16. 


Berkshire String Quartet Date Postponed 

Because Sergei Kotlarsky, the second violinist of the 
Berkshire String Quartet, has been drafted into the serv- 
ice, it has been necessary to postpone the quartet's 
Aeolian Hall date, November 19. The postponed date 
will be announced later; also the name of Mr. Kotlar- 
sky’s.successor in the quartet. 

Kremer Recital at Sterner Institution 

Aloys Kremer, American born, who studied with Ar- 
ther Friedheim in Europe, subsequently becoming that 
distinguished pianist’s son-in-law, and who is professor 
of the piano at the New York School of Music and Arts, 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, gave a recital in the hand- 
some salons of the school, October 24. It proved a very 
enjoyable affair, for this pianist plays with all the vir- 
tuoso effects of his well known instructor. Especially 
were the Liszt numbers enjoyable. This is perhaps only 
natural, because Mr. Friedheim was a favored pupil of 
that great master pianist and composer. The “Legend of 
St. Francis,” “Rigoletto” fantasia, a concert study, the 
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only civilians who will have a part in the benefit, the re- 
mainder of the entertainment being provided by 1,000 
sailors drawn from stations in the Third Naval District. 
Music will be furnished also by the Pelham Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Bandmaster William A. 
Schroeder. Tickets for the benefit are on sale at the 
Hippodrome. 


Marcella Craft’s Military Honor 
Marcella Craft, the charming operatic soprano, was re- 
cently made the Daughter of the Regiment of her father’s 
regiment. He is the highest living officer of the Ninety- 
Eighth Ohio Volunteers, a regiment prominent in the Civil 
War. After her season, Miss Craft will arrange a con- 
cert for these gentlemen who have signally honored her. 


“The Mikado” Is Drawing 

The Society of American Singers sends out the news 
that “The Mikado” is crowding the Park Theatre at 
every performance of that work. During this week it 
was scheduled for repetition on Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday instead of four operas previously 
announced. “Mme. Butterfly” was given on Monday 
and Wednesday evenings, and will be repeated next 
Saturday at the matinee. “Pirates of Penzance” is in 
preparation to meet the demand for Gilbert and Sullivan 
revivals. 


Scotti Opera Company; Capital, $5,000 


Last week the following official incorporation was filed 
at Albany, N. Y.: 


Scotti Grand Opera Company, New York City. To carry on the 
business of managers and directors of opera Soasen theatres and 
cther pleces of amusement and to provide for the production of 
operatic and theatrical offerings: capital, $5,000. Directors- 

Antonio Scotti, Carl F. Strohmenger and Arthur McGivney, Knick 
erbocker Hotel, New York City. 


Florence Hinkle’s Sound Advice 
Florence Hinkle, whose sound advice to students has 
been accepted by manv as a foundation upon which they 
have based their studies, has been quoted repeatedly by 
teachers, composers and critics. In a lengthy interview 
recently, the soprano made the following statement, which 
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Two Symphony Orchestras Engage Lila Robeson 


On November 1 Lila Robeson, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is to sing with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the auspices of the Cleveland 











“‘Love Here Is My 
Heart”’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By Lao Silesu 
(Composer of “A Little Love, a Little Kiss’’) 


Sung by 


John McCormack 


Victor Record No. 64,623 


Published in all the keys by 
LEO FEIST, Inc., New York 





“‘The Radiance in 
Your Eyes”’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By lvor Novello 


(Composer of “Keep the Home Fires Burning’) 


Sung by 


Reinald Werrenrath 
Charles Harrison 


Published in all the keys by 
LEO FEIST, Inc., New York 


“Over There”’ 


The thrilling and inspiring unofficial American 
patriotic song 


By George M. Cohan 


Sung by 


Enrico Caruso 
and one hundred million others 


Published by 
LEO FEIST, Inc., New York 
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Chopin “Maiden’s Wish,” and Hungarian rhapsodie No. 
12 made up the Liszt set, a ballade, nocturne, study and 
fantasia comprising the Chopin list. Several encores 
were played by Mr. Kremer, whose combined delicacy of 
touch and virility were much admired by the good sized 
audience. 


Muzio to Sing for the Navy 


Claudia Muzio, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
last week forwarded to Rear Admiral Usher her acceptance 
of an invitation to sing at the Navy Relief Society berefit 
at the Hippodrome, New York, on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 3. Miss Muzio and Enrico Caruso will be the 
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TAMAKI MIURA, 
The delightful little Japanese artist, 
who is to be heard in “Madam But- 
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terfly” and “The Geisha” with the oa 

La Scala Opera Company during a 

their entire tour of the country, ea- 3 
cept for two performances with the 

Chicago Opera Association, 
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presented so clearly the necessity of a higher standard in 
the individual artist in order to raise the standard of 
music generally—that magazines and newspapers through- 
out the country hive made prominent mention of it. 

“There is so much to learn,” said she, “even in what we 
think we have already mastered, that the thought of a 
halt or recess in study is ridiculous. Everything these 
days is progressing so rapidly and we are developing so 
quickly that should an artist merely hesitate in his upward 
growth, his task would assume gigantic proportions that 
would be appalling. So, if there is a student who thinks 
he can succeed with careless or perfunctory study, he will 
fool only himself, as the finished performance will be as 
careless and slipshod as the work in back of it.” 


Victor Kuzdo Moves to New Studio 


Victor Kuzdo, the well known violinist and instructor 
of New York, has removed to a new and elegant studio, 
situated at 322 West Seventy-first street. This is an ex- 
cellent locality for teaching, as the building is centrally 
located and easily accessible. Mr. Kuzdo has resumed 
his classes and is looking forward to a very busy season. 


Sophie Braslau’s Favorite Witmark Selections 


Jn a letter to M. Witmark & Sons, the New York pub- 
lishers, Miss Braslau, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, names the following songs as her favorite ones 
of that publisher’s recent publications: “Pickaninny Sleep 
Song” (Strickland), “If” and “Values” (Vanderpool), 
“Smilin’ Through” (Penn), and “In Your Eyes” (Hil- 
liam). 


Lucy Gates in “Hoffmann’s Love Tales” 
Lucy Gates gave another evidence of her never failing 
art when she essayed the part of Antonia with the Society 
of American Singers, Tuesday evening, October 22. 
Throughout the act she was the protected, naive young 
girl. delicate in health, with unquestionable vocal gifts 
and an overpowering love of song. 


Perfield Music Test 
Effa Ellis Perfie'd and Maude Tucker Doolittle will 
give a music test on Wednesday afternoon, November 6, 
at 3 o'clock, at Mrs. Doolittle’s studio. 536 West 112th 
street, New York. The pupils presented will demonstrate 
the Perfield work. Teachers and mothers are invited. 


Women’s Club, and for November 23 she has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, director. 

Miss Robeson sang every day during the second week 
of October for the Liberty Loan, and at the Cleveland 
Hippodrome for the big mass meeting, on October 11. On 
October 13, she sang with Amato and Eddie Brown, using 
the Gioconda aria and Fay Foster's “The Americans 
Come.” 


Settlement School Starts Twenty-fifth Year 


The Music School Settlement of New York has this 
month started on its twenty-fifth year. There are a few 
changes in the faculty, due to the war. Arthur Farwell, 
the director, has been granted leave of absence to do war 
work in California this winter. Helen Braine Wilson, 
formerly head of the theory department, is “doing her 
bit” as a nurse, and her place is taken by Frederick 
Schlieder. The school orchestras will meet as usual, and 
will be under the direction of Melzar Chaffee, head of 
the violin department. 

A special effort will be made this year to encourage 
wind instrument study. The school has a small but effec- 
tive wind instrument department, through which lessons 
are given on the flute, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet and 
cornet. 


Mayer Artist Praised 
The following letter was sent to Daniel Mayer, the New 


York manager, apropos of Elias Breeskin’s appearance 
with the St. Cecilia Society, at Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


My Dear Mr. Mayer 
I feel that I must write and tell you how much we 
enjoyed Mr. Breeskin His recital was a great success and our 


club members were delighted. 
way, and we all feel that he has a great future before him 


His playing was satisfying in every 


His 


technic, his rhythm, his artistic interpretations and his musical feel 
ing, which never descends to sentimentality, all show the true artist 
Thank you for having sent to us one of the best recitals we 


have ever had. 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Heten B. Rowe, President 


Julia Henry to Give New York Recital 


Julia Henry, soprano, who was formerly Julia Heinrich, 
but anglicized her name owing to its German character, 
will give 2 recital at the Princess Theatre, New York, on 
Tuesday afternoon, November 12 
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STUDENTS FLOCK TO LINCOLN 


Large Enrollments in Universities, Colleges and Pri- 
vate Schools—Nebraska State Band Gave Twenty- 
five Concerts During Summer—Henri Scott 
and Metropolitan Quartet Among First 
Attractions of the Season—Notes 
Lincoln, Nebraska, October 16, 

Once again the hundreds of students come flocking back 
to Lincoln for instruction in the universities, colleges, pri- 
vate schools, and all Lincoln welcomes their coming. 
Many parents accompany the students, in fact, whole fami- 
lies locate in Lincoln and its suburbs during the school 
year. Real estate agents claim that a large per cent. of 
their customers come for educational purposes, but very 
often they make permanent citizens. This is particularly 
true in the suburbs, where the following institutions of 
learning are located : Cotner University, at Bethany 
Heights; Wesleyan University, at University place; Union 
College, at College View. All of these institutions sup- 
port thriving conservatories of music with up to date 
faculties, and have splendid patronage. 

The Student Army Training Corps, with units at the 
State University, Cotner and Wesleyan, brings hundreds 
of young men, so that this portion of the West has taken 
upon itself a strikingly military aspect. Artists, teachers 
and students of music play an important part in the enter- 
tainments given for the soldiers, and a more appreciative 
audience than Uncle Sam’s boys would be hard to find, 


Nebraska State Band 


Twenty-five concerts were given during the summer by 
the Nebraska State Band, under the efficient direction of 
August Hagenow, bandmaster of much experience. Sun- 
day evening concerts were given at Antelope Park, Thurs- 
day evenings at F Street Park, and on Saturday nights 
they journeyed to Seward—music loving Seward—where 
a number of fine programs were given to most appreciative 
audiences. 

During the State Fair the band furnished music each 
day and was the means of drawing big crowds to the vast 
auditorium. 

Henri Scott at Epworth Assembly 

One of the great attractions at the twenty-second Ep- 
worth Assembly at Epworth Park was the appearance in 
recital of the renowned Henri Scott. At an early hour 
the auditorium was literally packed, and he was accorded 
a rousing ovation. In an interview the artist told of his 
interesting children, who, as he was pleased to say, “in- 
herit the mother’s intellect and alert mind.” In his inimi- 
table way he talked of the tendency in these days of artists 
caring for and thriving in the “home atmosphere, family 
ties, and all that goes with it.” 

His big, resonant voice thrilled the immense throng and 
he was obliged to respond with additional numbers. Floyd 
Robbins, of Kansas City, accompanied him. 

Mrs. Kirschstein Brings Famous Artists 


The operatic concert at the Lincoln Auditorium, Thurs- 
day night, October 10, was the first of the Artist Course 
presented by Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein and introduced Frances 
Alda, sovrano; Carolina Lazzari contralto; Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor; Giuseppe de Luca, baritone. Conductor 
Papi played all the accompaniments except Mme. Alda’s 
solos, which were exquisitely played by Erin Ballard. It 
was a memorable affair, unique in that so distinguished an 
aggregation gave of their most cherished arias. 

Mme. Alda caused a furore first by her marvelous 
beatity, secondly by her grace, thirdly by her radiant smile— 
and all this before a note was sung. She was in magnifi- 
cent voice as she sang “The Star Spangled Banner” with 
the quartet, and followed this with “La Marseillaise” as a 
solo. Her singing throughout the evening electrified her 
audience and she was obliged, as indeed were all the ar- 
tists, to respond to many recalls. For encores she sang 
“The Open Secret,” by Woodman, and Elliott’s “Long, 
Long Trail,” the song that continues as great a favorite as 
when it was first heard. 

Lazzari’s glorious contralto voice was a rare treat and 
her handsome stage presence delighted all. For encore 
she used “Roadways.” Martinelli, the tenor, made a 
place for himself with his genial smile, and when he had 
finished “Celeste Aida” there was a-burst of applause. As 
an encore he sang “Nina,” by Tanara. In the duet with 
Mme. Alda his voice rang as clear as the proverbial bell. 
Nothing more exquisite has been heard in Lincoln than 
these duets from “Madame Butterfly” and “La Bohéme.” 
The baritone, de Luca, was a marked favorite with the 
carrying all before him in “The Barber of 
Seville” and the encores, “Serenata,” by Gellata, and “God 
Bless You, My Dear,” by Holmes Edwards. The ensem- 
ble work of the artists was directed by Conductor Papi, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and was a fitting 
climax to an evening filled with the best. 

Again the thanks of the Lincoln public must be given 
to Manager Kirschstein. She announces the following 
future attractions in this course: January 8, Zimbalist; 
March 31, Hofmann; April 24, Louise Homer. 

Matinee Musicale 


The Matinee Musicale opened the present season with 
a concert, October 7, in the First Christian Church. This 
was the two hundred and ninetieth attraction under the 
auspices of this club, of which Mrs. Grainger is president. 
The matinee program was given by Ruth Pilcher, pianist, 
and Walter Wheatley, tenor. Miss Pilcher, one of the 
younger artist-teachers, proved to be a pianist who won 
by sheer honesty of purpose, well directed energy and a 
responsive temperament. The Keltic sonata as given by 
Miss Pilcher was a marked success. Much favorable com- 
ment was heard from the many nfusic lovers present. Mr. 
Wheatley was heard to great advantage in a varied pro- 
gram of songs. His pure, resonant tones delighted and en- 
tertained his listeners. His program throughout was mas- 
terly and elevating. Hilda Chowins, the accompanist, 
proved a thoroughly capable musician. The Drogram, 
which beean with “The Star Spangled Banner,” beauti- 
fully rendered by Mrs. Raymond Murrav. closed with Mr. 
Wheatley’s singing with dignity of “La Marseillaise.” 

Wedding of Prominent Musicians 


The marriage of Lenore Vespersia Luce, a prominent 
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PASQUALE AMATO, 


Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who has been 
doing much to aid America in raising funds to carry on the 


war. October 13 he raised $5,000 for the Red Cross in 

Cleveland, and on October 16 his singing in Grand Rapids, 

Uich., resulted in $6,000 being subscribed for Liberty Bonds. 

The day previous he took part in the performance of 

“Pagliacci” in Detroit, and achieved a great success along 
with Caruso and Muzio, 





violinist, to Leslie J. Strain, a baritone of great possibili- 
ties, was solemnized September 21 at the University Church 
before a large assemblage of invited guests. The church 
was attractively decorated with graceful asparagus greens 
and autumn blooms of pink tint. The music sorority, 
Sigma Alpha Iota, of which the bride is a member, sang 
the bridal music from “Lohengrin,” carrying as they 
walked down the aisle long garlands of greens. Miss 
Pilcher played MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” during the 
ceremony, and at the close a large orchestra (of which the 
bride is usually the concertmaster) played the Mendels- 
sohn “Wedding March.” Ruth Corkle was bridesmaid 
and Elizabeth Luce, sister of the bride, was the maid of 
honor. The groom was attended by his brother, T. W. 
Strain. Previous to the ceremony a short program was 
given by Mrs. Raye Witham, contralto; Clara Kondell, so- 
prano, and Leslie Longman, violinist, 

It was ivteresting to note that the musical part of the cere- 
mony wa; identical with that used by the bride’s parents, 
Prof. and Mrs, Edward Luce, at their marriage; also that 
the bride carried a highly valued heirloom, a praver book 
which had been carried by brides in the family since 1795. 
Congratulations and remembrances have come from all 
parts of the United States, and a happy future is pre- 
dicted for these young musicians. The bride has for three 
years toured in Chautanaua and lyceum work. She is also at 
the head of the violin department ot Cotner University. 

The groom is secretary and a member of the board of 
directors in the University School of Music, and is circuit 
manager of the Standard Chautauqua System, with head- 
quarters in Lincoln. He is in the army service, and after 
the war will locate here. 

Lincoln Notes 


Miriam Little studied cello with Hans Hess at Chicago 
during the summer. 

Hazel G. Kinscella spent a month at Peterborough, 
N. H., at the MacDowell Colony. 

Adrian Newens is director of the University School of 
Music, which has the reputation of being the largest un- 
endowed music school in America, which is just starting 
on its twenty-fifth year. 

The wedding of Annie Jones to Prof. John Rosborough, 
both talented musicians of Lincoln, was one of the events 
of the week. 

Marcel Roger de Bouzon has abies from his vacation 
in Colorado. 

Mrs. Will Owens Jones, of the University School of 
Music, spent the summer at Estes Park. 

Aurelia Beatrice Luce, cellist, is traveling through 
Canada this fall with “The Pilgrim Girls” orchestra, of 
which Hannah Gove is manager. She remarks upon the 
Canadians’ love and appreciation of cello music. 

Mme. de Vilmar and her husband, Jean Schaefer. opened 
their home, Woodward Place, to their friends Tuesday 
evening, October 15. These artists are starting their 
fourth year here with promising success. 

Carl Beutel, artist, composer and teacher, has returned 
to Wesleyan University after a vacation in Michigan. 
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Beethoven’s Society’s First Musicale November 9 


With the belief that the uplifting power of music is a 
vital factor in these serious times, the Beethoven Society, 
of New York, Aida Tanini-Tagliavia, president, an- 
nounces that the musical programs this season will be the 
most beautiful of its career. 

The choral will sing at military camps and for convales- 
cents at nearby hospitals, in addition to giving its regular 
concerts and musicales. The first of five afternoon mu- 
sicales will be held Saturday, November 9, in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Plaza. Alma Beck and Malcolm La Prade 
are two of the artists. There will also be two evening 
concerts with Metropolitan Opera artists. Louis Koem- 
menich is the conductor and Harold Osborn-Smith the 
accompanist of the society. 
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BOSTON RESUMES MUSICAL ACTIVITY 
AFTER FOUR-WEEK SUSPENSION 


Decline of Influenza Epidemic Marked by by Opening of Churches, Theaters and 
Concert Halls—Monteux Conducts First Symphony Concerts—Announcements 
for the Sunday Afternoon Series at Symphony Hall—Paris Orchestra to 
Give Postponed Concert October 30—Handel and Haydn 
Schedule—Georges Longy Engaged as Cecilia 
Society Conductor—Other Musical 
Happenings 





Boston, Mass, October 24, 1918. 


Boston's churches, concert halls and theatres opened 
their doors last week after having been closed to the 
public for four weeks by order of the Board of Health, in 
an effort to check the spread of Spanish influenza, which 
has been epidemic here since early in September. 

Boston has lost by postponement or cancellation in that 
time several concerts by renowned artists, foremost among 
them being two pair of concerts by the reorganized Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, a concert by the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, and recitals by Mme. Galli-Curci, John 
McCormack, Jascha Heifetz and Hipolito Lazarro. Most 
of these concerts, fortunately, are to be given on later 
dates. 

The Symphony Season Opens 


The symphony season opens on Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 25. This concert would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have been tne third of the season. The two post- 
poned concerts will be given later, in all probability at the 
end of the regular season. Though the postponement is 
unfortunate, it has not been without its benefits. Mr 
Monteux has had rehearsals every weekday, with the re- 
sult that before the orchestra makes its first public ap- 
pearance it will have had four solid weeks of rehearsing. 
There have been many changes in the personnel; there is 
a new conductor in the person of Mr. Monteux, the dis- 
tinguished French conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who had been engaged for the October con- 
certs, and Mr. Fradkin, the young American violinist, is 
the new concertmaster. 

Mr. Monteux has announced a program of great in- 
terest, comprising two familiar works, the Oscar Dam- 
rosch symphony in D minor, and Schumann’s overture to 
“Manfred,” and two less familiar pieces, the music of the 
hailet pantomime “Le Peri,” by Paul Dukas, and Debussy’s 
image for orchestra, “Iberia.” 

The first of the series of Sunday afternoon concerts, 
under the management of L. H. Mudgett, will be a joint 
recital by Harold Bauer, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, on Sunday, October 27. They will play two 
sonatas, the Grieg C minor, op. 45, and the César Franck 
A major. By himself, Mr. Bauer will play Schumann's 
“Papillons” and Chopin's scherzo in B flat minor. Mr. 
Thibaud will play pieces by Wieniawski and Ysaye. 

Paris Conservatory Orchestra to Play October 30 

The postponed concert by the Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Messager conducting, will be given in Symphony 
Hall on Wednesday evening, October 30. The orchestra 
will have the assistance of M. Cortot, the eminent French 
pianist, who will play the Saint-Saéns concerto in C minor. 
The orchestra will play Beethoven’s symphony in C minor 
and shorter nieces by Berlioz, Debussy and Franck. 

Handel and Haydn Society Announces Schedule 

The Handel and Haydn Society announces a radical de- 
parture from the routine of former years. The season's 
concerts will not be given on Sunday evenings, as former- 
ly, but on Sunday afternoons, as items in the regular 
series under the management of Mr. Mudgett. Many of 
the assisting artists engaged are from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, notably Louise Homer, Florence Easton, 
Mabel Garrison and Morgan Kingston. The works chos- 
en and the dates of performance are: “The Messiah,” Sun- 
day, December 22; Verdi’s Manzoni “Requiem,” Sunday, 
March 2; Haydn’s “Creation,” Sunday, April 20. It will 
be noted that the customary additional performance of 
“The Messiah” at Christmas will be omitted. It is hoped 
that the change of time will provide opportunity for a new 
and enlarged public to attend. Mr. Mollenhauer will be 
the conductor, as formerly, and the Festival Orchestra 
will play. 

Georges Longy to Conduct Cecilia Society 

Georges Longy has been elected conductor of the Ce- 
cilia Society, succeeding Arthur Shepherd, who is direct- 
ing a regimental band in France. Mr. Longy has long 
been prominent in Boston musical circles. In point of serv- 
ice he is one of the oldest members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which he is first oboist. He is also 
organizer and director of the well known Longy Club, 
conductor of the MacDowell Club; head of the Longy 
School of Musical Instruction, and prominent as a coach 
of French song literature. 

Mr. Longy has announced for the season two concerts, 
the first a cappella, comprising music of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and the second introducing novel- 
ties from the French. 


Musical Happenings of Interest 


The Am; phion Club of Melrose, Arthur B. Keen, direc- 
tor, is devoting its regular rehearsal night each week to 
entertaining the sailors at the various naval stations and 
on the ships in this naval district. They are co- operating 
in this work with Herbert W. Smith, who is in charge 
of the singing in this district. It is an idea which may 
well be practised by similar organizations in other parts 
of the country, as it constitutes a substantial addition to 
the entertainment of the men ard is rapidly being recog- 
nized as a vital factor | in their training. 


George Rasely, th tenor itis at the New Old 
South Church, came to Boston this week in one of the 


leading roles of the musical extravaganza “Chu Chin 
Chow.” Another familiar figure in the cast is Eugene 
Cowles, basso, who achieved distinction as a member of 
the famous Bostonians, in numerous roles. He has 
since appeared in a number of Victor Herbert's operas, 
and more recently in the Shubert revivals of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 
** * & @ 


Carmine Fabrizio, the well known violinist, who recently 
went to a Southern training camp as a bandmaster, has 
been transferred overseas as an entertainer for the boys 
at the front. Mr. Fabrizio, a pupil of Loeffler, was for- 
merly a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, but 
of late has been devoting himself entirely to concert work. 

** * * * 


The Schubert Club of Malden, Edward L. MacArthur, 
director, anneunces as assisting artist for its concert, No- 
vember 25, Marguerite Ringo, soprano, of New York. The 
concert will comprise numerous miscellaneous numbers 
for male voices, songs by Miss Ringo, and Horatio Par- 
ker’s “To Whom Then Will Ye Liken God?” for soprano 
and male chorus. 

7 + + * + 

William E. Zeuch, organist of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, gave the first of the season’s series of organ 
recitals on Sunday noon, October 20. He played pieces 
by Elgar, Lemare, De Boeck, Gigout, Vierne and — 


Arens Pupils in Oregon 


Thirty-two puotie attended the third annual 
course given by F. X. Arens in Portland, Ore., 


vocal 
during 


the month of September, of whom nineteen are in the 
accompanying photograph. Beginning at the left, top row, 
they are as follows: 
deman, Helen Calbreath, F. X. Arens, 
second row, 
Kribs, 
Denny; third row, Miss Holling, Mrs. 


Seth Smith, J. Ross Fargo, Tom Or- 
Mrs. Campbell; 
Mrs. Shiel, Mrs. Berrian, Mrs. Dickson, Mrs. 
Miss Simon, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Irwin, Mrs. Hurley 
Avery-Rice, Eve- 





Columbia Commercial Studio, 
F. X. ARENS, 


(Indicated by X) and a portion of his Portland, Ore., 


summer class, 


lene Calbreath, Miss Rinehart, Mrs. Brandes-Price and 
Mrs, Welch. The following thirteen pupils were unable 
to be prtsens when the picture was taken: Misses Ban- 
croft, Griffith, Holman, Storey, Ganung, Vogt, Shogren, 
Mesdames Hutchinson, Scroggins, Harding-Brodie, Fow- 
ler-Miiler, Richardson and Kraus. 

Mr. Arens is back in the metropolis and is very busy 
at his handsome residence studio, 119 West Eightieth 
street. A number of the Portland pupils were so favor- 
ably impressed with the Arens method of perfect natural- 
ness that they have signified their intention of coming to 
New York to continue their studies. 


Hahns Celebrate Golden Wedding 


Theodore Hahr, well known as one of the finest flutists 
in this country, and Mrs. Hahn celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary, Tuesday, October 22, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Hahn played with Thomas, Seidl, and was 
associated with the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in 
the College of Music, as a member of the faculty, for 
thirty-five years. 

Four sons, Adolph, Louis, Ted and Carl, are all well 
known musicians, the first three in the West. The last 
mentioned, Carl Hahn, is the well known New York cell- 
ist and conductor of the New York Mozart and New York 
Arion Societies. 
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“Miss La Croix made known technical accom- 
plishments of a high order. Her dynamics covered 
a wide range, but her tone was always musical and 
at times nobly sonorous. Excellent rhythm, clear 
melodic outlines and a rich variety of color were 
hers. Best of all, however, were the musical quali- 
ties of her performance. She showed intelligence 
and fine artistic sensibility in her conceptions and a 
mellow lyricism in her cantilena.”"—W. J. Hender- 
son, in the New York Sun, October 18, 1018. 
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The Most Attractive Volume of Folk Songs Ever Published 


MY FAVORITE FOLK SONGS 











BY MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
Price, $1.25 postpaid 
Hien Vorce 
Marcella Sembrich was the first among great singers to 
reveal the treasures of folk song, and her knowledge of 
these gems from many lands is most extensive More 
over, she has had practical experience of those which i 
were grateful to the singer and pleasing to delighted 
audiences. That she has grouped her favorites in this 
attractive volume is a boon to all music-lovers; antl 
singers who are increasingly using folksongs on their 
programs will profit by Mime. Sembrich’s inspired enter 
prise, 
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she did excellently, some American songs, and the aria 
“Come per me sereno,” from Bellini’s “La Sonnambula.” 
Miss Morgana is a very little woman—the piano behind 
her looked monstrous—but she possesses a voice large in 
quantity and agreeable in quality. It is a lyric soprano, 
singularly pure and clear, with coloratura possibilities 
which the singer knows how to realize. The florid aria 
was capitally sung, with clean, effective vocalism, and won 
much deserved applause. In the American group, Mana- 
Zucca’s “Wee Butterfly” proved a most delightful number 
with special opportunities for the singer. It was very 
heartily received, as was the final number, Woodman’s 
“Joy of Spring,” and afterward a number of added selec- 
tions were called for, Alberto Bimboni provided musi- 
cianly accompaniments, and his song, “Le Citte,” was one 
of the bright lights of the program as sung by Miss Mor- 
gana. She is without doubt a young artist of consid- 
erable present accomplishment and great promise. 


Alfred Megerlin, Violinist 


Alfred Megerlin, concertmaster of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor, where he 
demonstrated his efficiency, both as soloist and leader of 
the violins, gave an enjoyable recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, October 24. The Indian summer day brought out 
a large audience, and the manifestations of pleasure were 
frequent and hearty. Beginning with a lively performance 
of the national anthem, a Bach sonata came next, distin- 
guished by large tone and rapid but clear tempo in the 
finale. Mendelssohn’s concerto followed, with songful 
melody and brilliant last movement. Indeed, the applause 
broke in ere the pianist (Nicolai Scheer) finished the tutti, 
and was fully deserved, for everything admirable can be 
said of Mr. Megerlin’s interpretation. There was dash 
and daintiness in the rondo capriccioso (Saint-Saéns), and 
the “Gypsy Dances” by Sarasate showed that there were 
no tricks familiar to the violinist that Mr. Megerlin does 
not know. Strong sweep of the bow, beauty of tone, and 
sureness of the left hand technic were combined in his 
playing. 

“Madame Butterfly” 


At the Park Theatre last Thursday evening, October 24, 
the Society of American Singers gave “Madam Butterfly” 
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October 31, rg1r8 
and Maggie Teyte sang the leading role with a voice that 
answered to all its lyric and dramatic requirements as sat- 
isfactorily as her acting fulfilled the demands of the his- 
tricnic aspects of the part. Miss Teyte is a thorough 
operatic artist, trained in all the essentials of her craft 
and experienced in their application. She looked Butterfly 
by virtue of a youthful figure and daintiness of gesture 
and movement. She sang Butterfly sweetly, appealingly, 
musically. 

‘Quite of the same high standard was Orville Harrold, 
in glorious tonal trim, who poured out vocal beauty and 
temperamental drive in the approved Italian fashion. No 
more manly or convincing Pinkerton has graced the oper- 
atic boards here since Puccini’s thriller first won its way 
into local popularity. Morton Adkins did a dignified and 
sympathetic Sharpless. Viola Robinson was the Suzuki. 
Richard Hageman conducted with firm command of the 
score and fine regard for its subtle effects of light and 
shade. Mr. Hageman has turned into artistic gold every- 
thing he has touched at these Park Theatre performances. 
He is a baton chief of true ability and power. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 


Marvin Maazel, Pianist 

On Friday evening, October 25, Marvin Maazel, pianist, 
was heard in his first Aeolian Hall recital, although he 
has been heard at the Sunday evening concerts of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company several times. 

Mr. Maazel is without doubt a pianist with a future. 
His brilliant technic is the first thing one notices about 
his playing. He has a good sense of rhythm, always suc- 
ceeding in holding his audience’s interest. That Mr. 
Maazel’s large audience found much to please them in his 
well chosen program was best proven by their warm ap- 
plause after each number and the demand for several 
repetitions. 

His program follows: 
tions, op. 35, book 1, 


Chaconne, Bach-Busoni; varia- 
Brahms- Paganini; sonata, op. 35, 


Chopin; nocturne, Chopin ; etude, op. 25, No. 6, Chopin; 
concert etude, Liszt ; “Valse de Mephisto,” Liszt; “L’Alo- 
nette,” Glinka-Balakirew; barcarolle, op. 44, Liadow; 
symphonic metamorphoses on Strauss’ valse, “Wine, 


Woman and Song,” Godowsky. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 


“Madame Butterfly” 


Singing in Italian, while the rest of the company col- 
laborated in English, Marcella Craft appeared as guest 
artist at the Park Theatre, New York, at the October 26 
performance of “Madame Butterfly,” taking the place of 
Maggie Teyte, who was indisposed, The splendid artist 
is particularly suited to the title role, and she emphasized 
her success of a fortnight ago, when she sang the part 
with the San Carlo company. If anything, she was in even 
better voice; or perhaps Conductor Hageman kept his or- 
chestra more discreetly restrained. In any event, her sing- 
ing came to the front better, and the result was a presen- 
tation of the part of the unhappy Japanese maid (like 
Katisha’s elbow in “The Mikado”) worth going miles to 
see. Both vocally and dramatically she was at the top of 
her powers, and the result was a truly ideal presentation 
of the sympathetic character. She introduced some origi- 
nai action in her principal aria, “One Fine Day,” and in 
the “Flower Duet,” when copious cherry blossoms rained 
from her hand. Sweetly natural ever, Miss Craft won 
her way into all hearts, and was the immediate cause of 
repeated outbursts of applause of genuine sincerity. 

Mary Kent was a capable Kate, while Viola Robertson 
made much of Suzuki, both in singing and action. Her 
parting scene was vivid, and throughout she was a comely 
personage. Orville Harrold, prodigal of tone, excellent 
actor, showed himself at his best, as in the days of the 
Hammerstein régime, singing with freshness of voice and 
acting with naturalness and vivacity. Morton Adkins was 
an aristocratic consul, dignified yet sympathetic, always in 
the picture. His letter scene was done very effectively, 
and he looked and acted throughout like a thorough Ameri- 
can gentleman. A resonant voice and distinct enunciation 
added to his attractiveness, and indeed all the men deserve 
credit for singing understandingly.' Rudolph Koch, in 
the part of Goro, displayed similar ability, allied with fre- 
quent humor, and the prince was well played by Bertram 
Peacock. Howard White (good actor), Jack Goldman 
and Max Marks (a wideawake, sweet child) completed the 
cast. 

Two hearty receptions were given Conductor Hageman 
upon assuming his post as director in chief, and close at- 
tention was paid him and his able orchestra. Some un- 
timely outbursts of applause were soon hissed down by 
those genuine music lovers who wish to hear orchestra 
interludes and postludes, as well as singers. Jacques 
Coini’s stage setting was appropriate. A large audience 
was on hand, closely attentive, and it was remarked that 
New York had at last learned not to cough or sneeze in 


public. 
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October 31, 1918 
Eugene Berton, Baritone 


Eugene Berton, a young baritone whose name is not yet 
familiar to the public, gave a song recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Saturday afternoon, October 26. The 
youthful artist evidently has been well trained and his 
natural voice is worthy of the time spent on it. It is 
musical rather than powerful, and it charms rather than 
commands. If the voice is properly treated it will either 
become more voluminous or develop upward into a tenor. 
The tone quality at present is certainly baritone, but the 
lower notes of even the medium range of the voice have 
no more body than the lower notes of a tenor. A little 
brightening of the baritone quality will start Eugene Ber- 
ton off on a tenor career. He has the manner and the 
tones which especially lure the feminine part of his audi- 
ences, but he uses them with rare artistic intelligence. 

The Berton program consisted of the following songs: 
“Sur les collines de Géorgie,” “Legende,” “Le Soir,” by 
Tschaikowsky; “Triste ritorno,” by Barthélemy; scene 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” “Les Cloches,” “Le Faune,” 
“Pour ee que plaisance est morte,” “Mandoline,” “Ro- 
mance,’ by Debussy; “Highwaymen,” “The Odolisque,” 
by J. A. Carpenter; “Pleading,” by Elgar; “Values,” by F. 
Vanderpool. 

The excellent training that Eugene Berton has had ex- 
tends as well to his diction as to his vocal method. His 
syllables were clearly enunciated and the French words 
were apparently thoroughly familiar to him. Needless to 
say he was warmly applauded and compelled to add sev- 
eral extra numbers, sometimes playing his own accompani- 
ments. The regular accompanist was Emanuel Balaban, 
who was highly satisfactory. 

What particularly impressed the expert listeners at the 
recital was the youthful artist’s remarkable grasp of the 
spirit and the musical and emotional content of the num- 
bers he performed. He commands a wide range of tone 
color, dramatic intensity, and interpretative detail. He has 
made especially the Gallic style of vocalism and presenta- 
tion peculiarly his own. At times his insight into the 
filmiest shadings of the text and his understanding of the 
musical subtleties seemed sheer unbelievable in a singer 
so young in years. He has a future of pronounced sig- 
nificance if he continues to live up to the wise choice of 
Heracles and follows the path of further toil and study 
that leads to ultimate greater glory. 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 


The name of Jascha Heifetz has grown to be synony- 
mous with polished violin art, crowded auditoriums, unlim- 
ited enthusiasm, afid superlative press praises. The Hei- 
fetz occasion last Saturday afternoon, October 26, at Car- 
negie Hall, was no exception to the usual rule. In his 
customary ‘superb technical form and in possession of his 
proved ripe musicianship, Heifetz again demonstrated his 
mastery over his instrument and gave pronounced pleas- 
ure to his hearers, which they manifested by uncontrolled 
applause and irresistible demands for encores and added 
numbers. In Tartini’s G minor sonata, Mozart’s D major 
concerto, a Bach-Auer andante, the Beethoven “Romanze” 
in F and “Minuet,” Grasse’s “Waves at Play,” Schumann’s 
“Bird as Prophet,” Moszkowski’s “Guitarre,” Sgambati’s 
“Neapolitan Serenade” and a Wieniawski polonaise, Hei- 
fetz did marvels with his lovely tone, absolute digital per- 
fection and unfailing taste and artistic intelligence. He 
remains a super violinist. 


Louis Graveure, Baritone 


Louis Graveure, baritone, with Bryceson Treharne, 
the composer, at the piano, sang a very entertaining 
recital program at Aeolian Hall, Saturday evening, Oc- 
tober 26, which featured a group of Treharne songs. 
These were set down as “Treharnes Shakespeare 
Songs”—"Shall I -Compare Thee to a Summer’s Day?” 
“Tu-Whit, Tu-Who!” “Come Away, Death!” and 
“Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” of which the “Come 
Away, Death!” was especially impressive. The Tre- 
harne settings were melodious, very singable and par- 
ticularly suited to Mr. Graveure’s lyric style. 

Another delightful Treharne song, “Under the Stars,” 
concluded the program. p 

The distinct novelties of the evening, three Arabian 
songs by Francesca d’Aulby, arranged by Salvador 
Daniel, aroused considerable enthusiasm: “Ah! Ah! 
ma gazelle!” “Klaa Beni Abbes,” “Le Chant de la 
Meule” and “Le Ramier.” 

But to return to the beginning. ‘The Dvorak “Gipsy” 
songs in English, which made up the opening group, 
offered grateful variety and showed immediately the 
wide scope of Mr. Graveure’s interpretative art. The 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” not alone, perhaps, 
for its delicate delivery, but because it is the best 
known of these songs, had to be repeated. Audiences 
have a way of being true to old favorites, and this is a 
particularly lovely song. French was the language of 
the second group. : 

Graveure was in fine voice and mood and displayed 
once more to a big, admiring audience those attributes 
which have created for him a large New York follow- 
ing. Professionals and students admire his splendid 
breath control, good phrasing, excellent resonance, 
diction, nice color and fine interpretative sense, and the 
layman enjoys the singing for the sheer love of it, not 
caring to know the technical wherefore. 

Mr. Graveure was repeatedly encored and responded. 


Samoiloff Pupils’ Concert 

Pupils of the well known “master of the bel canto method,” 
as his friends of opera circles call Lazar S. Samoiloff, gave 
a recital at Chalif Hall, New York, October 26. Vivien Holt 
and Helen Romanoff, professional pupils of this master, 
took part. Mrs. Romanoff has an exceptionally beautiful 
dramatic soprano voice, and her singing has power, 
warmth and superior interpretation. She sang a group 
which was warmly admired. Her own recital at Aeolian 
Hal! is planned for November 30. Vivien Holt, who has a 
lyric coloratura soprano voice, a star pupil, has made a name 
for herself in the singing world and stands high among 
coloratura sopranos. She sang two exquisite songs by 
L. S. Weiner, Mr Samoiloff’s assistant, who was at the 
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piano, and the aria from “Louise” beautifully, with tone 
color and style. 

Misses de Loca, de Stuers, Merril and Smith are for- 
tunate possessors of fine low voices. They showed variety 
of style, voice control, and exceptionally good interpreta- 
tion. The low and high tone registers equally well de- 
veloped and balanced. Misses Guerra and Griffin are new- 
comers; their voices are young and fresh, show quality and 
ardor, and they sing with the artistic significance common 
to Samoiloff pupils. Newcomers also are Misses Benson 
and Harris, lyric singers of some experience. They con- 
trol their voices equally well in soft and loud passages. 
Misses Sherer and Arens were heard at the last pupils’ 
concert; both sang with more ease and tone control, and 
Miss Sherer’s voice seemed more like a real soprano. Miss 
Arens sang the “Faust” aria artistically. The trio from 
“Carmen,” sung by Misses Arens, Sherer and de Loca, 
made a great hit. Mr. Scotti is a Russian bass, having an 
organ of rare heauty and flexibility, and was heard in two 
songs, showing unusual power and control. 

All the pupils show excellent voice production, clear 
enunciation, and are a credit to their teacher. Alexander 
Ivanoff, who plays the balalaika, performed Russian melo- 
dies, and Mr. Weiner played able accompaniments. Floral 
tributes were beautiful, and every seat in the handsome 
hall was taken. A dance and social followed. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27 





Guiomar Novaes, Pianist 


Guiomar Novaes, the highly gifted Brazilian pianist, 
gave her first recital of the season on Sunday afternoon, 
October 27, at Aeolian Hall, before a very large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Miss Novaes was at her best, playing 
with amazing tonal beauty and surprising technical perfec- 
tion. 

Her opening number, Beethoven’s sonata, quasi una 
fantasia, op. 27, No. 1, was played with unusual intelli- 
gence and musicianship. Her rendition of Schumann's 
fantastic pieces, op. 12, which followed, gave the artist 
opportunity to display her fine poetic powers. Simplicity 
and tenderness aplenty lent delightful charm to her de- 
livery. The last group contained Chopin's ballade in G 
minor, op. 23, and two Paderewski numbers, nocturne and 
“Cracovienne Fantastique.” Here again artistic and fin- 
ished playing afforded the audience great pleasure. As 
encores, Miss Novaes played Schumann’s “Vogel als 
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Prophet,” a Liszt rhapsody and a Chopin prelude, which 
latter number was redemanded. 

Miss Novaes must without doubt be reckoned as one of 
the finest women pianists, not only of today but of all 
time. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 28 





Augusta Cottlow, Pianist 


Monday evening, October 28, Aeolian Hall saw a 
very large and representative audience assembled to 
greet Augusta Cottlow’s return to our concert platform 
after her long residence in Europe and her distinguished 
pianistic career there. It was evident that her former 
American successes also were not forgotten, for many 
of her old admirers were on hand last Monday to add 
to the warmth of the reception extended to this gifted 
and progressive young American artist. 

Miss Cottlow’s style has undergone marked change 
toward breadth and seriousness, and she revealed her- 
self as a player who is an interpreter rather than a vir- 
tuoso, even though her technical equipment is thor- 
oughly modern and adequate, and embraces elan and 
brilliancy when those qualities are required. 

Bach’s C major organ toccata, transcribed for piano 
by Busoni, formed a prodigious test of musicianship, 
and one which Miss Cottlow conquered triumphantly. 
She handled the complicated score with sureness and 
clarity and gave the noble composition its full majestic 
weight, and solidity. Her reading of the fine “Norse” 
sonata of MacDowell demonstrated further her grasp 
of large musical outlines and her power to characterize, 
diversify and elucidate upon the keyboard. She does 
this through the aid, chiefly, of feeling, imagination and 
a tone of many hues and shades. 

In Chopin's B major nocturne Miss Cottlow disclosed 
also her ability to paint a musical miniature with fancy 
and delicacy, and Liszt's “Mephisto” waltz gave her an 
opportunity for the voicing of incisive musical irony, if 
there is such a thing. An interesting sheaf of mor- 
ceaux, “Indian Diary,” by Busoni, was arresting har- 
monizations, piquantly presented by Miss Cottlow. In 
Chopin’s F minor ballade she stormed and stressed 
magnificently where it was in place and made the piano 
sing lyrically at other moments, 

Altogether the evening was one of high musical en- 
joyment and impressive artistic attainment. 
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AMATO 


World Famous Baritone 


in spite of the epidemic, was able to fill 
three engagements of his annual fall tour. 


“16 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Press Comment will be printed later. 


By Special Arrangement with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Mr. Amato will be available for a few dates during the season. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Arens Method Produces Results—Speke-Seeley Pupils 
Busy—Malachy White, Pupil of E. Presson Miller 
—Army Man Praises “Love-Lea” Girls 
~—Totten Has Three Diplomas— 

Stallings on Redpath Tour— 

Maryon Martin’s New 
Work 





Burns-Sheppard Activities—Woodstock Trio Organ- 
ized—Tollefsen Trio November 2 


That the Arens method of vocal instruction produces 
results is evident. The singing of Mr. Arens’ pupils always 
brings them and him recognition. On the back of a future 
Aeolian Hall program one of his former pupils has had 
press notices printed which include such phrases as: “Voice 
is wonderfully well trained and controlled.” (Bridgeport 
Post.) “Exeeptional culture and control.” (New Orleans 
Daily States.) “Unusually delicate beauty, under perfect 
control.” (Baltimore Sun.) 

Margery Mason, lyric soprano, one of the younger set 
of the Arens artist-pupils, has been much in demand for 
war purposes this summer. She sang twice at the Liberty 
Cheatre for the Stage Women’s War Relief Fund, twice 
for the State Women’s War Relief Canteen, and once each 
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at Camp Mills, Mineola; Ethical Culture Canteen, and the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. She has been very active, selling 
thousands of dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds at the Lib- 
erty Theatre, being in daily attendance for that purpose. 
Her singing evoked great enthusiasm, because of her fine 
voice, clear as a bell, and her perfect diction, coupled with 
absolute ease of tone emission. 


Speke-Seeley Pupils Busy 


Iva Belle Squires, a Seeley pupil who gave recitals of 
Indian songs and legends last year, was successful in sev- 
eral Long Island resorts during the summer, working with 
the Red Cross and war camp committees. Mrs. Seeley has 
arranged for a recital tour for her in November at her 
Metropolitan Opera House studio. Another pupil, Mrs. 
Morlay, bettered her position, going from Grace Lutheran 
to Bethany Lutheran Church. Mrs. Emmons (Miss 
Plumb) is in the Park Opera Company, and the three 
others keep their church positions. Mrs. Squires is doing 
interesting work in recitals. This merely shows that it is 
the girls who are studying who are busy. 


Malachy White, Pupil of E. Presson Miller 


Among the many young men pupils of E. Presson Miller, 
the well known vocal teacher of Carnegie Hall, is J. 
Malachy White, the Irish tenor. Mr. White came to Mr. 
Miller a little over three years ago, and his lyric tenor 
voice developed so rapidly that after two years of study 























Successful Debut 





NINA MORGANA 


of the 


Brilliant Young American Soprano 
AT AEOLIAN HALL 


October 24th, 1918 





in Song Recital 








which, with the composer at the piano, 





PPLAUSE, many encores and a 
profusion of flowers testified to the 
pleasure of a numerous audience at 


Acolian Hall last evening on the occa 
sion of Miss Nina Morgana’s appear 
ance in song recital, Like many other 
sweet singers, she comes in the cate- 
i “pocket” prima donnas, She 


gory ‘ 

has a very attractive appearance and 
a voice of considerable range, much 
sweetness and flexibility, She pitches 


it with perfect accuracy and has a 
surprising command, both of coloratura 
expression, for one 80 
young. She sang the Cavatina from 
“La Sonnambula,” “Come per me 
Sereno,” with birdlike facility and was 
encored with enthusiasm. 

In songs by Saint-Saéns, Reynaldo 
Hahn and Ch je, Miss M 
sang with equal ease and felicity of 
expression, and her group of modern 
Italian songe displayed good dramatic 
sense and, when necessary, smoothness 
of style, though her voice and method 
staccato passages.—-N. Y. 


and dramatic 





favor 


Herald 


crisp 


N the evening at Acolian Hall, Nina Morgana’s soprano 

recital attracted a sympathetic audience which manifested 
emphatic approval of her britliant singing of Bellini’s Cava 
tina from “La Sonnambula” and a group of beautifully con 
trasted numbers by Chaminade, Reynaldo Hahn and Saint 
Saéns which disclosed many exquisite qualities in her admir- 
ably colorful talent. Veracini, Astorga, Innismurry, Kurt- 
Schindler, Roxas, Burgmein, Chadwick, Mana Zucca and 
Woodman were all represented in the widely diversified pro- 
gram, and one of the most successful of the selections proved 
to he Alberto Bimboni’s “Le Citte,” a glorious little cameo 





brought forth instant manifestations of 
approval from the audience.—N. Y. 


Telegraph. 


VERY large and friendly audience 

filled almost to capacity Aeolian Hal! 
last evening at Miss Nina Morgana’s 
recital, The well arranged programme 
comprised Italian, French and Ameri- 
can songs, in which the singer was 
evidently equally at home. 

The most pretentious number was 
“Come per me sereno” from “La Son- 
nambula,” a very difficult coloratura 
piece, in which Miss Morgana disclosed 
qualities that should quickly place her 
in the first rank among our younger 
concert singers. The singer's delivery, 
both in the legato passages of the largo 
and in the bravura of the cabaletta, 
was admirable.—Evening Telegram. 


YOUNG soprano who has been 

heard here occasionally in the last 
year or two, Miss Nina Morgana, gave 
a song recital in Aeolian Hall last 
evening. Miss Morgana has a fresh, silvery voice, and evi- 
dently a natural feeling for the graces of Italian singing.— 
Evening Globe. 





; Last night at Aeolian Hall she joined the ranks of 
the serious artists with a regular song recital. Miss Mor- 
gana’s voice is most pleasing when she uses it rather softly. 
With her command of phrasing and generally effective deliv- 
ery, she can interpret almost any song successfully. 
Yesterday she was equally encored in her French, English 
and Italian groups. Of the unfamiliar material, the “Pallidi 
Sogni” of Emilio Roxas stood out prominently.—Evening Mail. 
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he was engaged by the Columbia Phonograph Company 
making records for a term of years. Mr. White, being 
young, physically sound, and enthusiastic, naturally wanted 
to serve his country, so he enlisted, was sent to Spartan- 
burg, S. C., for training, and went abroad last May. His 
voice attracted much attention, and he sang at entertain- 
ments with splendid success. He was granted several fur- 
loughs to come to New York to make records. He writes 
Mr. Miller from France, saying that he is singing con- 
stantly when not on duty (he is a motor transportation 
officer), and that he is in fme condition. Mr. Miller is very 
proud of him and predicts a successful career for him as 
a concert singer when he returns. His voice is a pure 
lyric tenor, of wide range and great flexibility. 
Army Man Praises “Love-Lea” Girls 
A private letter from Camp Lewis, American Lake. 
Washington, refers to Linnie Love and Lorna Lea as fol- 
lows: 


Certainly anything as lovely as their concert yesterday should be 

given due publicity, not only in their behalf, but in order that the 
many mothers who read the Musica Courter may know a little 
es the music given at the camps. Following are the circum- 
stances: 

The Y. W. C. A. Hostess House at Camp Lewis, Wash., is one 
of the largest, if not the largest, in the Pinited States. It was 
packed to the doors yesterday afternoon at undoubtedly the most 
enjoyable concert given there since its opening a year ago, by 
a Love, soprano, and Lorna Lea, contralto, both of New 

ork, 

Each Sunday afternoon a musical program is given by local 
musicians from Tacoma. iss Love and Miss Lea were asked to 
give one number, as they happened to be in Hostess House, havin 
just returned from singing at Vancouver Barracks, ash., anc 
other camps in this vicinity. But after that one number, they had 
to give two more; they literally “stopped the show.” 

e went into the smoking room after the program, but some of 
the oye asked the hostess to ask them to sing again, which they 
did. hey would probably be singing yet if the hour hadn’t arrived 
for them to go to one of the Y. M. C. A. huts to sing. They were 
due there at 7:15, and expected to stay perhaps half an hour. 
The boys kept them singing unti' p:3°. 

It’s a fallacy to say or think ¢ men do not appreciate good 
music when it is as beautifully done as by Miss Love and Miss 
Lea, While they have a few of the more “popular” songs, yester- 
day they sang the duet from the first act of “Martha,” a lovely 
arrangement of “Where My Caravan Has Rested,” a sacred num- 
ber and “The Americans Come,” each of which was applauded to 
the echo, 

Miss Love and Miss Lea are under the direction of the National 
War Work Council of the Y. M. +, and will sing at Camp 
Lewis at the various huts this week, and then go to the other 
camps throughout the Northwest until January 1, 1919. 


Mme. Totten Has Three Diplomas 

Mme. Totten, who for eighteen years was in New York 
singing, giving concerts and teaching, and who has a beau- 
tiful home on Staten Island, with a music room thirty-one 
feet long, writes that she has begun her fall teaching with 
a large class of students, both vocal and piano, and the 
season bids fair to be a successful one. Mme. Totten has 
three diplomas for graduations, including the Normal 
course in professorship (edited by the famous Leopold 
Godowsky). She is a member of the National Academy 
of Music, New York City. Mme. Totten has composed 
several pieces of music, one of them being dedicated to 
and sung by the Willis Avenue M. E. Choir, The Bronx. 


Stallings on Redpath Tour 


Louise Stallings, soprano, whose singing on the summer 
Chautauqua tour brought her much success, is now back 
with the Opera Singers for two months in the Redpath 
Lyceum course, covering the Middle West and South. 
They started in Louisville, Ky., where they had a fine 
and enthusiastic audience, thence they proceeded to various 
States and towns, a few of which are: Racine, Wis.; Mar- 
shalltown, Ia.; Austin, Minn.; Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; Newton, Kan., etc. She is a pupil of Mme. 


Devine. 
Maryon Martin’s New Work 


Maryon Martin, who has been prominent as a singer and 
vocal teacher in New York, subsequently sojourning in 
Lynchburg. Va., has accepted the position of contralto 
soloist and director of the chorus choir in the leading 
church of that city. 


Burns-Sheppard Activities 


Annelu Burns and Madelyn Sheppard have composed 
a musical comedy which is to be produced on a local stage 
for war fund purposes within a month. The cast is made 
up entirely of young women, among whom are many 
prominent in society. They have just concluded a series 
of sixty concerts in the camps, naval stations and else- 
where, ending with one at Viola Allen’s home at New- 
burgh. “Waiting” and “Dreaming” are two new songs by 
them soon to be issued. Marie Morrissey has already 
made phonograph records of the songs. 


Woodstock Trio Organized 


This season will be enriched by the appearance in 
New York of the Woodstock Trio, founded by Lisbet 
Hoffmann, Hans B. Meyer and James H. Gordon. This 
ensemble, though conceived mainly for the purpose of 
bringing before the public the works of modern com- 
posers, will not on that account neglect the music of the 
older masters. The organization derives its name from 
the beautiful art colony of Woodstock, N. Y., where it 
was founded, and where its members, inspired by the 
freedom of the country and the artistic atmosphere, de- 
voted their time to the study of works which they will 
use during this season. Owing to a rare and happy 
compatibility of temperament, the three artists have 
acquired to a high degree the ensemble and uniformity 
of interpretation demanded by the intricacies of mod- 
érn compositions. ‘The Woodstock Trio will give its 





first New York recital in January, and will undoubtedly 


receive the appreciation which it merits. 
Tollefsen Trio November 2 


Saturday evening, November 2, in Aeolian Hall, the 
Tollefsen .Trio will give an interesting program of 
Scandinavian music under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Society. Works by Lange-Muller, 
Sjégren, Grieg, Sinding, Halvorsen, Borresen and Gede 
will be played. The proceeds from this recital are to 
be donated to the American Red Cross Society. 

The Tollefsen Trio, whose members are Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist, and 
Miche! Penha, violoncellist, is now well established as one 
of the finest chamber music organizations in the country 
and has given many interesting programs in New York. 
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Announcement of the exclusive management of the following Artists and Instrumentalists, who are available 
next season for concert, recital, oratorio and festival engagements 


ROSA RAISA 


The World’s Greatest 
Dramatic Soprano 


This young Polish dramatic soprano leaped 
into sudden fame this season as a concert singer. 
One of the foremost New York critics said: 
“Rosa Raisa has the most marvelous, glorious 
voice of any kind or character, barring none, 
which has come under my observation in many 
years.’ She has just returned from South 
America, where she had a series of triumphs 


MARY GARDEN 
“Incomparable Artist” 


There is nothing that can be added to what 
already been said about this famous artist's ability 
on the operatic and concert stage. She is, with 
out a doubt the most gifted and versatile singing 
actress now living. Miss Garden will accept a 
limited number of concerts next season 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


" 
i) 


such as has never been accorded to any other Tenia Opera 
artist. ’ 

VOCALION RECORDS 
Concert Joint Recitals Festivals 





GIACOMO RIMINI 


This handsome young Italian baritone achieve: 
instant success on the concert stage, owing to his 
masterful interpretation of Italian music The 
beauty and harmony of his voice in duo work 
with Rosa Raisa, with whom he has appeared in 
joint recital, has been highly praised by press 
and public. His recent success in South America 
has been tremendous. 

VOCALION RECORDS 


Concert Toint Recital 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL 


He has justly earned the title of America’s 
Foremost Ba ritone owing to his continued suc 
cess, notgonly on the operatic stage, but as a 
concert, recital and oratorio singer. For the 
past nine years he has been associated with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and the Chicago 
Opera Company as leading baritone, singing opera 
in all the languages. ihe is one of the most 
popular festival artists in the country. 
VICTOR RECORDS 


Concert Festival Oratorio 





NELLI GARDINI 


Short but brilliant has been the musical caree: 
of Nelli Gardini, the eminent lyric soprano, whose 
operatic and concert tours, both in Europe and 
America, have earned for her wide renown 
among the music lovers of the world 

Gifted with a beautiful natural voice, rich and 
full of color, of great range and brilliancy, of 
striking personal appearance, gracious manner and 
magnetic charm 

Her recent triumph in a Grieg recital program 
caused the New York critics to laud her and 
established her as one of the foremost recital and 
concert artists in this country 


GERMAINE MANNY 


This charming French-Canadian soprano made 
her debut at the Paris Grand Opera in “William 
Tell” in 1916. Maestro Campanini, General Direc- 
tor of the Chicago Opera Company, engaged her 
to create the leading soprano part in Lazzari’s 
new opera, “Le Sauteriot,”’ in which she achieved 
considerable success last season in New York. 
She has an unusually rich voice of wide range, 
and makes a specialty of French “Chansons” and 
operatic arias, as well as singing in Italian and 
English. 

Concert Opera Recital 





ELIZABETH CAMPBELL 


A Canadian singer who has a voice of remark 
able range, of exquisitely even and melting qual 
ity. She has had an artistic experience such as 
has fallen to the lot of few young singers. 

In addition to her wonderful voice and artisti 
attainments, she has personal beauty and mag 
netism. 

Miss Campbell has just finished a successful 
season of opera in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
where she has been acclaimed by public and press 
owing to her superb art of singing, histrioni« 
ability and charming personality on the stage 
Opera Concert Recits! 


WARREN PROCTOR 


His pure lyric tenor voice and a wide musical 
experience has brought this artist great popularity 
in a comparatively short time. He is considered 
one of the most interesting of the young American 
recitalists, and has a larger repertoire of ora- 
torios than any other tenor. His recent success 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, has placed him in 
the front rank as a concert singer. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Recital Oratorio Concert 





IRENE PAVLOSKA 


A_ gifted mezzo-soprano, whose entrance int» 
the field of song recital is only a fitting culmina 
tion to her brilliant career as an operatic artist. 
The young Polish-Canadian artist has vw gt 


MARGUERITE FONTRESE 


Marguerite Fontrese, owing to her great beauty 
and majestic presence, was selected for Forringer 
Red Cross Poster, “The Greatest Mother in the 

, 


meteoric success in both light and grand opera World,” which has attracted widespread attentio: 
She exhibits the same artistic qualities that caused here and abroad rps 

her to excel in her operatic career, the warm, She possesses a wonde rf ul mezzo-soprano voice 
fresh purity of voice, the clear diction, and the and many who have heard her dolore hee to bn 
brilliant, intelligent, impassioned interpretations d stined for a great care os on the operatic and 


through which she became endeared to a multitude concert stage 
of hearers. 


Concert Opera Recital 


Opera Festival Concert 





FRANCESCA PERALTA 


An American soprano who, for the past tw 
seasons has sung leading roles with the Chicago 
Opera Company. 

Last summer she sang in spectacular perform 
ances of “Aida” in St. Louis and “Pagliacci” to 
audiences of 20,000 people. 

She is a singer a taste and refinement, pos 
sesses every quality to make a successful career 
on the operatic as well as on the concert stage 
She is in great demand for concerts this season 
and is engaged as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra 


MAX GEGNA 


Max Gegna is one of the few ‘cellists of dis 
tinction who has himself chosen the instrument 
over all others. Perhaps it might be better said 
that the ‘cello chose him. 

On the occasion of his New York recitals he 
invariably received glowing tributes from the press 
and public alike, and is considered one of the 
most popular instrumentalists in this country to 
day, a fact proven by the many engagements now 
hooked for him for next season. He is an 
artist of considerable merit and his tone has a 
warm intonation with a splendid technic and 


graceful style in his work. Concert Opera Festival 











PIERRE HENROTTE EMMA NOE KOSCAK YAMADA WINIFRED BYRD 
Belgian Violinist Soprano Japanese Conductor and Composer America’s Wonder Pianist 
Mason & Hamlin Piano used by the above artists for their concert and operatic work 


JULES DAIBER (CONCERT BUREAU) Aeolian Hall, Suite 1130-1131—33 West 42nd Street, New York 
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WHY YOUR COPY IS LATE 


The Musical Courier is again delayed on ac- 
count of the strike of press feeders of the printing 
establishments in New York. Owing to the strike 
this paper—in common with all other periodicals 
published and printed in New York—was unable 
to go to poese on schedule time either with this 
issue or the one preceding. The Musical Courier 
intends to make the issue of November 7 an un- 
usually large one and to print in it the many items 
and special stories necessarily forced out of the 
present number, 











Opera comique in English is in its sixth week at 
the Park Theatre, and the Society of American 
Singers continues to give excellent performances be- 
iore large and satisfied audiences. 

a 

Under the auspices of the Italian committee for 
music propaganda and the Marquis Paolucci, Italian 
Minister to Switzerland, an Italian opera company, 
including the famous baritone, Titta Ruffo, will 
give a series of performances at the municipal opera 
of Zurich this fall 

HO 

There seems to be a run on Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony. The Boston Orchestra is to play it here 
November 9, and previously the New York Sym- 
phony will perform it in Greater New York on Octo- 
ber 31, and November 2 and 3. Why this much- 
ness ? 

The New York Sun excites itself in a half col- 
unin editorial (October 24) which “discovers” a 
inan named Theophilus Fritz, of Los Angeles, who 
claims that by measuring a person’s head he can 
estimate the degree of its owner’s ability to sing. 
The Musica Courter announced the existence of 
Mr. Fritz and his scientific vocal theory as early as 
last spring and discussed both with the terrific seri- 
ousness which they deserve. 

——4 

The Musicat Courter is in receipt of a letter 
from a high military official praising a recent edi- 
torial in this paper about bands in the aviation sec- 
tion of our forces, He alludes to the article as 
timely and very much to the point, and gives sev- 
eral specific instances of the official neglect of music 
in some of the aviation camps. One such has no 
band or music of any kind; another is busy trying 
to organize a band of volunteers ; and in a third the 
men bought their own instruments. Such conditions 
appear to be existent in the aviation camps all over 
the country, although in this branch of the service 
it should be possible to do more for music than in 
other departments of the Army. The aviation 
forces have not so much marching to do, and it 
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should easily be possible for them to assemble or- 
chestral bands of chink one hundred men, and in 
that way to get the best musical results and to fur- 
nish the amusement, recreation and stimulation 
which the men so greatly need. 

ee, aoe 

The countrywide tour of the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra opened in Providence, R. I., Monday eve- 
ning, October 28, and resulted in a great triumph for 
the splendid organization, The concert was given 
in a huge tabernacle which was crammed with an 
enthusiastic audience. Among those who served on 
the patrons’ committee were Governor Beeckman, 
of Rhode Island, and many other officials of the 
State, including several mayors of Rhode Island 
cities, 

—_o—_.. 

A cycle of Tschaikowsky is to be given in New 
York soon by the Russian Symphony Orchestra to 
mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the passing of 
that picturesque composer who came to such a 
pathetic end. He died November 6, 1893, presum- 
ably of the cholera after drinking a glass of 
infected water. Some imaginative chroniclers tried 
to make it appear that Tschaikowsky committed 
suicide but that fiction was quickly and thoroughly 
disproved. 

o— 

There has been trouble between various theatre 
orchestras and the managers, the instrumentalists 
claiming payment for the time when they were not 
playing during the epidemic closing period, and the 
managers refusing to comply with the demand. 
Arbitration and negotiation are settling the ques- 
tions at issue, according to the various local condi- 
tions. In the meantime the New York Morning 
Telegraph writes: “It might surprise the musicians’ 
union leaders to know that there are a lot of music 
loving American people who would be glad to con- 
tribute to a fund for paying theatre orchestra 
salaries only while they’re not playing.” 

—— 

Any one with half an eye for such things, can see 
how materially our song recital programs have been 
changing in Gesecer for the past couple of years, 
and how eager audiences are to hear, and vocalists 
to perform, programs that do not constitute history 
lessons, as formerly, and that bar compositions 
which have simple sentiment and directly appealing 
melody. One particular type of composition, the 
melody ballad, has found a weleome and no doubt 
an enduring place on American song programs, and 
fohn McCormack, Frances Alda, Galli-Curci, Hem- 
pel, Matzenauer, Anna Case, Werrenrath, Mabel 
Garrison, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Alma Gluck, and 
numerous other artists of the first rank, never fail 
these days to include several melody ballads in their 
list of presentations. 

—— 


Exactly twelve days off is the reopening of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The first performance, 
November 11, will be “Samson and Delilah,” Mon- 
teux conducting, and Caruso and Homer in the 
leading réles. One of the interesting events of the 
initial week is to be the revival of Verdi’s old opera, 
“La Forza del Destino,” for which the impresario, 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, predicts success, Apropos, he 
said last week that the advance subscription sale for 
the season has been very large, the lists showing 
the names of many persons who had not previously 
been regularly registered patrons of the Metropoli- 
tan. The three Puccini one acters are to be heard 
in December, with Muzio, Crimi, Farrar, de Luca, 
etc. It is announced that Victor Maurel, the ‘once 
uoted baritone, has made the scenic sketches for the 
revival of Gounod’s “Mireille.” 

a on 

The, as it were, esteemed music department of the 
New York Sun, speaks of MacDowell, America’s 
best known composer, as “the distinguished Colum- 
bia professor.” Is that the only memory MacDow- 
ell left behind? Asa matter of fact, MacDowell was 
anything but a professor, distinguished or other- 
wise, although he held that title at Columbia until 
intrigues against him forced him to give it up. The 
New York newspapers, by the way, with the excep- 
tion of the Evening Post, and the Musicat Courier, 
moved not a finger in support of MacDowell at that 
time and unprotestingly allowed him to be humili- 
ated and harried so grievously that his treatment 
affected his health and ultimately resulted in his 
death. The, in a manner of speaking, admired 
music department of the Sun avers also that the re- 
corders of musical doings “have to be ready to sacri- 
fice their conscience to their country if they are to 
ring the changes on laudation of Mr. MacDowell’s 
music.” There was much smoke around that ¢om- 
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poser’s piano music twenty years ago, continues the, 
so to speak, sagacious Sun critic, “but now it is diffi- 
cult to find anything but a few smouldering embers. 
The tragedy of the “Tragic’ sonata is finished. Even 
Harold Bauer could not reach his own highest level 
when he played the ‘Keltic’ sonata on October 19.” 
In these days when it is generally agreed that Amer- 
ican music should be given a fair chance, the Sun 
a to give it, so to say, a very fair chance in- 

eed. 

eneessagie sonora 

In commemoration of the centennial of the first 
production of a Donizetti opera (“Enrico di 
Borgogna,” Teatro Santa Lucia, Venice, 1818) his 
native city, Bergamo, will revive at the municipal 
opera house a long forgotten work of its native son, 
“11 Duca d’Alba.” Its last presentation in Bergamo 
took place in 1845. The work was left incomplete 
owing to the approach of the malady which caused 
Donizetti’s death and was finished from the com- 
poser’s sketches by Ponchielli and Dominici. Thirty 
years ago a revival in Rome won fame for the tenor 
Gayarre, through his singing of the aria “Angelo 
casto et bel.” 

Considering war times, epidemics, loan drives, 
and other matters that are obstacles in the way of 
conducting a regular symphony season, Josef 
Stransky has done wonders in providing a notable 
list of novelties for the patrons of the Philharmonic 
Society concerts this winter. Among the American 
compositions to be heard are Reginald Sweet’s 
“Symphonic Sketches,” D. S. Smith’s symphony, 
W. H. Humiston’s suite, Mortimer Wilson’s “From 
My Youth,” Leo Ornstein’s “In Chinatown” and 
“Funeral March,” Strube’s “Symphonic Varia- 
tions,” Riesenfeld’s “Five Etchings of New York,” 
John Powell’s “Rhapsody Négre,” and Session’s 
symphony. Foreign novelties, besides Stanford’s 
“Verdun,” will include Kallininkov’s symphony in 
G minor, Sibelius’ “King Christian,” Ernest 
Bloch’s “Two Songs with Orchestra,” Fibich’s “A 
Night at Karluv Tyn,” Delius’ “A Life’s Dance,” 
Roger-Ducasse’s “Sarabande,” Moussorgski’s pre- 
lude to “Kovantchine,” Viteslay Novak’s “Slo- 
vakian” suite, and Alfven’s symphony No. 2. 

a Cn 

Epidemic conditions are improving rapidly all 
over the country and soon the concerts and theatres 
will be under way again and in full swing. For 
several weeks the touring soloists, orchestras, and 
opera companies have been “marking time,” but re- 
arranged schedules will result in recovering most of 
the postponed dates as the season goes on. ‘Three 
of the very large touring organizations to suffer se- 
verely were the Chicago Opera, the San Carlo 
Opera, and the Paris Conservatory Orchestra. The 
Chicago Opera was to appear in nine cities, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, Des Moines, Shreveport, Houston, 
Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Kansas City and 
Omaha. Two performances were subscribed for in 
each place, the first to be “Tosca,” with Fremstad, 
Baklanoff, and Ciccolini, and the second, “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” with Galli-Curci, Capri and Strac- 
ciari. During their enforced idleness the company 
has been rehearsing in Chicago. The San Carlo 
singers had an $18,500 week sold out in advance in 
Montreal when the ban fell upon public perform- 
ances there, and the organization returned to New 
York, whence it will resume its interrupted tour 
next week. 

cnciaiaionsillipaieimenes 

It is reported from Paris that Alexandre Charles 
Lecocq, the noted light opera composer, died there 
on October 25. He was eighty-six years old, 
having been born in Paris, June 3, 1832. Those of 
his operas which are best known in the United 
States are “Giroflé-Girofla,” “The Little Duke,” and 
“La Fille of Madame Angot.” Lecocq was 
a graduate of the Paris Conservatoire, where he 
won prizes for harmony, fugue, accompaniment, and 
organ playing, and in addition to writing operas 
he published also sacred songs and other serious 
works. “La Fille de Madame Angot” was sung 
originally at Brussels in 1872, and ran for 500 con- 
secutive performances there. Its American produc- 
tion was under the direction of Maurice Grau. The 
work was revived in the fall of 1909 in New York 
at the New Theatre and at Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan Opera House. The older generation of 
musical folks in this country easily will remember 
the sensation which the Lecocq light operas pro- 
duced here when they were first heard, and in fact 
in Europe also during the height of his popularity 
his melodies were sung and whistled and hummed 
by all classes of the population. He had a rich 
fund of tunefulness, and his orchestration and 
harmonies always were piquant and characteristic. 
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VARIATIONETTES 





Eugene Berton, seventeen years old, who made 
a big success of his baritone recital at Aeolian last 
Saturday, interprets like a mature artist, thereby 
forming a striking contrast to some mature artists 
who interpret as though they were seventeen. 

Rrmre 


Later—Add Jascha Heifetz and Guiomar Novaes 
to the first part of the preceding paragraph. 


H. K. Moderwell, writing a defense of the 
Friends of Music, for continuing its New York 
concerts this winter, says unanswerably: “Espe- 
cially during the war, peace must not find us a 
materialistic and philistine people. Those at home 
must keep alive the appreciation of beauty. Numbed 
by sound of the great guns, it will be a deep disap- 
pointment to our soldiers at the front, many of 
whom are devoted to music, to find when they come 
home that America has less feeling for the beautiful 
than it had before the war.” 

nner 


MacDowell’s piano sonatas are being rediscoy- 
ered. Harold Bauer played the “Keltic” last week, 
and this week Harry Anderton gave the “Tragica,’ 
and Augusta Cottlow, the ‘‘Norse.” 

nme 


Apropos, Guiomar Novaes’ program had Paderew- 
ski’s fascinating “‘Cracovienne Fantastique,” which 
leads one to inquire again why this composer’s 
many melodious and splendidly made piano mor- 
ceaux are neglected so noticeably by nearly all the 
keyboard manipulators. Paderewski started off to 
be “the second Chopin,” until he suddenly jumped 
into the operatic and symphonic forms and im- 
mersed himself in politics. Thereafter piano liter- 
ature lost a fertile and fine fibred creator, while 
Paderewski’s newer fields of endeavor noted no 
proportionate gain. 

Rm ® 

James G. Huneker is back in our musical midst 
-—and as the MusrcaL Courier announced exclu- 
sively some weeks ago—now is writing tonal mat- 
ter for the New York Times. His new department 
is called “The Droning Tune of Things,” and if last 
Sunday’s installment is a foretaste of what we are 
to enjoy in the future, then the long period of arid 
and pedantic musical criticism on the Times has 
come to a much-wished-for end. Huneker is a well 
balanced human, with sense of fun, knowledge of 
the past, sympathy with the present, and belief in 
the future. Not for him are the traditional musi- 
cal twaddle (either in vocabulary or ideas) and the 
stencilled preferences, and catalogued prejudices. 
Jim Huneker is as welcome in New York musical 
journalism as a refreshing shower after a parched 
day in the dry season. 

mRe, 

One of Huneker’s opening shots shows his acu- 
men. He gives the American composer encourag- 
ing words but he bids him think of writing good 
music first, and “American” music afterward, and 
adds: “The most fervid patriotism alone will not 
color the orchestral score of a native born composer, 
while skill, experience, and temperament may. 
nar We shall never build up a native schoo! 
merely by introducing the National Anthem and 
“Dixie,” with ragtime counterpoint. That way lies 
the hinterland of provincialism.” Huneker thinks 
little of the esthetic value of Indian and negro 
music, and concludes that “American music must be 
white man’s music.” 

zene, 

There is a National Phonograph Records Re- 
cruiting Corps, numbering many women, who 
gather musical discs for the American cantonments. 
Whenever the collectors come across German 
music, or music sung in German, they smash the 
records containing the offending material so that it 
will not reach the ears of our soldiers and sailors. 
The other day one of the smashers came across 
a record marked: “Henry VIII Dances—German.” 
Rang! went the thing before a more musical neigh- 
bor had time to explain that “German” meant 
Edward German, the very English composer. An- 
other censor picked up “E flat Nocturne—Chopin,” 
and demanded: “What’s this?” Some one replied: 
“Classical.” The questioner destroyed it, remark- 
ing: “Well, then it’s German all right.” It is not 


stated what happens when the corps members en- 
counter works by Brahms-Paganini, Verdi-Liszt, 
Bach-Busoni, 
Probably 


and Tartini- 
parts are 


Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 


Kreisler. the Teutonic 


scratched off and the allied portions allowed to re- 
main. 
nme 


The other evening there was a studio gathering 
at which, among others, Koscak Yamada and an 
American composer were present. The discussion 
turned to religious matters. The American com- 

° . 
poser announced that he believes in Buddhism and 
practises it. “Tell us all about Shintoism,” he 
asked Yamada, “I’m afraid I can’t,” replied the 
Japanese ; “You see, I’m a Christian Methodist and 
graduated from a mission school.” 

I 


The music machines, as is pointed out by the New 
York Herald, have revolutionized the aesthetic life 
of the salt tar who used to cluster in the fo’castle, 
(or was it on the poop deck?) swing a bottle of rum 
on high and sing sea chanties about “Yo ho,” trim 
brigs, Davy Jones’ locker, pirates, etc. Now, de- 
clares the Herald, the tar has cut down on the rum 

-owing chiefly to the high price, we imagine—and 
gets his musical edification from the recording ma- 
chines, listening to Caruso, “Over There,” Puccini 
pot-pourris, Sousa’s Band, “Women of the Home- 
land,” Maud Powell, Reinald Werrenrath, Elman, 
John McCormack, Galli-Curci, ete. 

ere 


In his “Pavannes and Divisions,” Ezra Pound ex- 
plains that it is difficult to write poetry, and to prove 
liis point to would be but talentless verse slingers, he 
steps over into the neighboring art.of music and an- 
nounces : 

Don’t imagine that the art of poetry is any simpler than 
the art of music, or that you can please the expert before 
you have spent at least as much effort on the art of verse 
as the average piano teacher spends on the art of music. 
Gite I believe in every man writing poetry who wants 
to; most do. I believe in every man knowing enough of 
music to play “God Bless Our Home” on the harmonicum, 
but I do not believe in every man giving concerts and 
printing his sin. 

ere 

Is the greatest pianist the one who attracts the 
largest box office receipts, or gets the best press 
notices, or receives the loudest applause, or most 
impresses the learned listeners, or best pleases the 
lay hearers, or is given the greatest number of en- 
gagements, or is handed the biggest laurel wreath 
with his national colors, or is in most demand by 
piano houses for endorsements of their instruments, 
or who has the most stupendous technic, or who is 
the most analytical with only a fair technic, or who 
is most poetical without being analytical, or who is 
most musical without being poetical or technically 
masterful? We pause for breath and for an an- 
swer. 

ere 

General Hindenburg seems to have been succeed- 

ed in Germany by General Disgust. 
em e 

Bessie Bown Ricker, the only recitationist who 
ever made child impersonations a thing of joy for 
us, has been obliged to cancel part of her tour be- 
cause of the epidemic, but feels that “the influ. is 
going and the outflu, must follow soon, so why 
worry ?” 

ere 

Our musical public seems to have surrendered un- 
conditionally to the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. 

nRe 

This is a splendid time for public performers to 
advocate that critical autocracy must go, and that 
the concert going public be given critical self deter- 
mination. 

eee 

The students of the Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music issue a monthly paper called The Student. It 
has a department entitled “Sharps and Flats.” Its 
editor admits it is intended to be humorous, even 
though a friend, to whom complaint was made about 
the difficulty of getting up a funny column about 
music, assured the Kansas City wag that “music is 
no laughing matter.” However, one of our col- 
league’s opening squibs is decidedly comic. It is 
called “Etiquette Hint,” and reads: “When sending 
out complimentary tickets it is good form to enclose 
some loose change to defray the cost of the war 
tax. It is considered rude and boorish to return the 
tickets and keep the change.” Here is another 
pleasantry in The Student: “Jascha Heifetz was 
playing at an informal musicale. One of the num- 
bers on the program was the ‘Kreutzer’ sonata in 
which there are several long, impressive rests. Dur- 
ing the second, a kind old lady leaned over and said, 
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“Play something you know, dear.’” This jest would 
be more enjoyable if it had not been told about 
every violinist since the time of Corelli, who lived in 
16— something or ofher. 

zee, 

Isadora Duncan writes from Paris to her six 
pupils who are to dance here in Maeterlinck’s “The 
Betrothal” at its forthcoming production: 

Please don't let any one persuade you to try and dance 
to Debussy. It is only the music of the senses and has 
no message to the spirit. And then the gesture of De- 
bussy is all inward, and has no outward or upward. | 
want you to dance only that music which goes from the 
soul in mounting circles. Why not study the suite in D 
of Bach? Do you remember my dancing it? Please also 
continue always your studies of the Beethoven seventh 
and the Schubert seventh, and why not dance the six min- 
uets of Beethoven and the symphony in G of Mozart? 
And there is a whole world of Mozart that you might 
study. Seek always for the deep inward meaning of the 
music, and do not listen to the mere outward line. 

All of which proves that Isadora’s art does not 
lie entirely in her feet. 

neRR, 

Another old friend come back to music criticism 
in New York, is Reginald de Koven, and his con- 
tributions in the Herald are a source of joy to 
music lovers who like tonal reviews written with a 
polished pen rather than with a saw toothed toma- 
hawk. Mr. de Koven is kindly, temperate, con- 
structive. He is above any suspicion of playing 
musical politics. Being a gentleman, he leaves 
critical Billingsgate to his sour-faced and sour- 
minded colleagues who write as though the average 
piano concert is a personal affront to them and the 
average song recital an attempted slap in the face. 
Being an American, Mr. de Koven breaks a lance 
for the American composer whenever possible, and 
does not treat him like a musical menial trying to 
force his way into artistic company where he does 
not belong. Recently Mr. de Koven let loose a 
powerful arraignment in the Herald against what 
he aptly termed “musical snobism,” which “delights 
in and admires everything foreign as such, and is 
only too apt to disapprove and discourage anything 
native as of questionable value—again as such.” 
Here is Mr. de Koven’s ringing peroration: 

And just at this time, when we are sending abroad hun 
dreds of thousands of tense browed young men with 
their eyes fixed aloft on a far off ideal and thereby are 
creating a feeling of national unity and national pride 
never before known in this country, it behooves us more 
than ever to be national, to let that national spirit vitalize 
and develop our art, so that we may be ready to meet the 
great national uplift which is going to come to us at the 
end of this terrible struggle because of the national spirit 
which it has developed. Therefore, I must say, all honor 
to the altruistic spirit of the Society of American Singers 
for what they have done and for what they would attempt 
to do. And I would call on our music loving public to 
support their worthy aims, honestly and artistically car- 


ried ont. 
nRe, 
Would you like to know exactly how Jascha 
Heifetz played last Saturday afternoon at Carnegie 


Hall? Read and learn: 
World, Tribune. 
His style, noticeably in He manifested a deplor- 


able disposition to senti- 
mentalize all the classical 
serenity out of the music, as 


the lighter compositions, 
appeared warmer than last 
season, and this must have 
been gratifying to those of — if determined to adapt it to 
his admirers who have the sensibilities of mushy 
wanted more in this respect boarding school misses 
than it has been the violin- There is nothing to be 
ist’s custom to give. gained by playing down to 
Such violin playing as the level of an audience 
Heifetz suppplied yesterday crowding Carnegie Hall in 
is heard seldom, and from a time of epidemic 
only a few. 


nRmre*e 
Charles D. Isaacson exults in the Evening Globe 
because the old style musician with the long hair 


and the bow tie has gone never to return. His defi 
to the barber is a thing of the past. Umbrageous 
locks no longer are considered a sign of tonal 


Pianists have stopped wearing a Buster 
Brown coiffure, 3 la Liszt. Only vaudeville knows 
that sort of thing now. Together with his long 
hair the artist lias abandoned all the old bag of 
sham tricks. His manners on the stage have be- 
come less important than the music he performs 
and the way he performs it. He no longer is a 
strange animal on exhibition, and no longer looks 
like one. Mr. Isaacson names a number of modern 
young musicians who conform to all the rules of 
hygiene, wear Arrow collars, creased trousers, and 
neatly tied neckwear. And Mr. Isaacson pleads 
especially that we give the clean cut type of Ameri- 
can musician a fair chance even if he looks like a 
tennis player rather than a Chopin expert, and a 


genius. 


business man rather than a bass baritone. His 
trade mark is in his art and not on his head. Ac- 
cept the native, unadorned product, and “do not 


insist on foreign names, camouflaged dress, camom 








» 


flaged foreign successes, camouflaged foreign train- 
ing.” 
ner, 

‘“‘Berceuse” writes: “Will you be kind enough to 
add encores to your list of musical non-essentials ?” 
eee 

A butcher’s wagon passed along Fifth avenue the 
other day, decorated with this: 

A. CAPELLA—HAMS, 
mRe 

And speaking of signs, the 
(“Line o”Type”) says that in 
music store on Van Buren street, 
lowing display : 


Chicago Tribune 
the window of 4 
there is the fol- 





| “A MOTHER’S PRAYER.” 





BOY WA WANTED, 


Lucas fires the attached at our unof- 
“How did the German trench makers 
come to neglect ‘Lohengrin’ when selecting names 
for defensive systems? Elsa of Brabant, by the 
way, does not appear to be weeping this time at the 
parture of the Knight in Armor.” 
zr 

Henry T. Finck puts in a tacit plea for Liszt by 
calling him “that great Hungarian, or, rather, 
cosmopolitan democrat.” Seeing that Bach wrote 


Clarence 
fending head: 


de 


“French” and “Italian” suites, Mozart was petted 
in Paris, Handel lived in England, Beethoven's 
ancestors were Dutch, Weber conducted opera in 


london, Wagner led concerts there and at one time 
received an offer to tour in America, Brahms was 
made a doctor of music by Cambridge, Haydn 
received the same honor from Oxford, Schumann 
put the “Marsei!laise” in two of his compositions, 
Mendelssohn taught Queen Victoria, and Schubert 
showed that he advocated the happy freedom of the 
by writing “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen’— 
Considering all this, one wonders where to look for 
the Teutonic composers who ought to be boycotted 
for the period of the war. 
nme 

By the way, it appears that the pianists and the 
symphony orchestras have made a separate peace 
with Beethoven. 


cas 


eee 


“Die Jagd am Rhein.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING, 


It soon will be 


\t the 
‘Ghismonda,” 
“Tl Carillon magico," 


Teatro Lirico of Milan, a new opera, 
bv Renzo Bianchi, and a new ballet, 
by Riccardo Pick Mangiagalli, 
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were produced on the same evening, both conducted 
by Tullio Serafin. Neither work scored more than 
succés d’estime., 
a cee 
The Boston Music Publishers’ Association is out 
with a very interesting catalog called “Representa- 
tive Songs by American Composers.” The little 
booklet consists of twenty pages, and is packed full 
with a list of most interesting and useful song num- 
bers. The publishers whose compositions are repre- 
sented are the Boston Music Company, C. C. 
Birchard & Company, Oliver Ditson Company, Carl 
Fischer, C. W. Homeyer & Company, the Arthur 
P. Schmidt Company, C. W. Thompson & Com- 
pany, White-Smith Music Publishing Company and 
the B. F. Wood Music Company. The list includes 
songs secular and sacred, songs with obbligato and 
song cycles. The unusual thing about this little 
catalog is not so much the fact that practically every 
American composer of note is represented in it, as 
that the booklet is issued in codperation by all the 
publishers aforementioned—a proceeding most un- 
usual, particularly where the question of advertis- 
ing is concerned, Formerly the advertising was 
done in a competitive spirit, but under the new 
order of things which seems to be prevailing every- 
where in business and private life, the American 
publishing firms appear to have realized that they 
are all working for a common cause, the good of 
American music, and they are determined to com- 
bine their efforts and to coéperate in every practical 
and ideal way for the complete recognition of our 
native creators of music. Another interesting cir- 
cumstance about this little publication is the fact 
that so many composers of successful songs are 
represented in «a catalog of Boston publishers. In 
the list may be found Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Marion 
Bauer, Arthur Bergh, Gena Branscombe, Cecil 
Burleigh, Charles Wakefield Cadman, John Alden 
Carpenter, George W. Chadwick, Frederick Con- 
verse, Bainbridge Crist, Mabel Daniels, William 
Arms Fisher, Arthur Foote, Fay Foster, Hallett 
Gilberté, Henry Hadley, Bernard Hamblen, 
Victor Harris, Arthur Hartmann, Bruno Huhn, 
Clayton Johns, Marshall Kernochan, Margaret R. 
Lang, H. W. Lumis, Edward MacDowell, Ethelbert 
Nevin, Horatio Parker, James H. Rogers, Gertrude 
Ross, Mary Turner Salter, Albert Spalding, Lily 
Strickland, Deems Taylor, Emerson Whithorne, 
Mana-Zucca, Adolph M. Foerster, etc. 


erate intial 


Italy has no real national hymn, but apparently 
needs none, to judge by the very brave and very 
successful fighting she has done against the Aus- 
trians in the present war. 
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Bonbons and Baseball Sur les Rues 


lt was triend Guard, of the Metropolitan, who called my 
ittention to an article in the Paris La Victoire, called 
Musique Americaine” and written by l’aul Landormy. If 
M. Landormy is not quite fully informed on the subject 
which he treats, at least he knows vastly more about it 
than the average French writer did before the war. The 
French are not a traveling people. In particular, the 
Parisian, satisfied that he can find nowhere in the world 
anything better than Paris (he comes close to being right, 


by the way), stays at home. In consequence, the average 
French writer before the war, and especially the feuilleton- 
ist, drew more largely on his imagine tion than on his 
knowledge for “facts” about America. M. Landormy, for 


instance, wil! live to learn that Americans have produced 
other music besides “one-steps, two-steps and rag-time,” as 
he calls it; but there are so many interesting observations 
and so many sidelights on the habits and customs of our 
boys in France in his few paragraphs, that I thought them 
worth translating 

* * * * 

Our valiant allies the Americans not only come to us 
with a firm will to conquer, as proved by their magnifi- 
cent efforts and the astounding supply of war material they 
bring with them; but they bring also with them and spread 
about their own peculiar taste in pleasures, distractions, 
sport and their particular understanding of “la vie 
joveuse,” 

In the first place, | notice what amateur epicures the 
Americans are; they love bonbons as they love the ladies. 
Their pockets are always stuffed with them and they ofter 
them to us very generously on occasion. If eating too 
many bonbons is the first pleasure of the Americans,.their 
second is to play bascball—preferably in the middle of a 
street, to the great hinderment of all traffic—and the third, 
t» dance. 

Without the slightest excuse, be it what hour it may, 
without the previous excitement of a good meal, an ani- 
mated discussion, or long continued libations, if he hap- 
pens upon a piano and a pianist willing to play some popu- 
lar air for him, the American dances. He dances gravely, 
with repose, withont romping about as we do or turning 
quickly: it is always a sort of measured march, with some 


movements of the shoulders and certain raisings of the 
bedy upon the tip of the toes, the better to mark the 
rhythm and the expressive accent of the musical phrase. 





Though appearing stiff, he is always very graceful and 
supple 

And the music of these dances is always the same. 
There are none of our sensuous and languorous waltzes. 
The music always sparkles with life and has a certain free- 
dom of rhythm. The American dance runs essentially in 
straight lines. The music is invariably in two or four 
time—never a ternary rhythm. It is played without hur- 
rying and without slowing down, perfectly straightfor- 
ward, in a uniform movement which has something me- 
chanical about it and would become monotonous were it 
not broken at frequent intervals by energetic syncopated 
accents that give it its particular character, slightly savage. 

»_* & & & 


And what about the Americans? Have they other music 


beside their “one-step,” their “two-step,” and their “rag- 
time”? I do not believe so—at least, I know of no other 
music. Musical composition is in its infancy with them. 


They content themselves in receiving with open arms all 
the great foreign artists. They have produced nothing 
original musically except those popular dances of which | 
have spoken. These, indeed, atford a point of departure for 
further efforts. which cannot be overlooked; there is in 
them a distinct musical value of which one day advantage 
will be taken. See what Albeniz was able to make out of 
the Spanish folkthemes! Our friends the Americans will 
perhaps one day see a great composer born in their midst. 

In the meanwhile, they do not neglect the musical edu- 
cation of young people. In this respect, they can give us 
some useful lessons. And here is something I have re- 
peatedly noticed. When they are tired of dancing, one 
of them will play on the piano some serious song, some 
broad melody in the style of a chorale, and the singing 
begins at once. The voung men recall at once the mem- 
ory of their school days. They have sung these songs 
before: one takes the tenor; another, the bass; a third, the 
baritone. Each one knows his part, and in a moment the 
chorus is moving along in four voices, improvised from 
memory, and carried through with strict correctness by 
the sole aid of memory. 

Where can we find that among ourselves? Perhaps 
among a few people of the North, near the Belgian border, 
but certainly nowhere else. Choral singing is unknown 
among us. We do not cultivate it at school, above all not 
in this easiest and most effective of forms. 

If we take pleasure in tasting the bonbons, in_smoking 
the cigarettes, which the Americans so politely offer us, in 
dancing as they do and in playing baseball, let us also 
imitate them in their love of choral music. Teach the 
beautiful choruses to our children; it will mean so much 
eained for artistic education in France ! Byron HAcFt. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Harriet McConnell sang Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” 
with great success. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will make a tour of Eastern army 
camps and hospitals during the month of November. 

Anna Fitzin and Andrés de Segurola opened the Oppen- 
heimer season at San Francisco on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 13. 

Thelma Given, on November 3, will make her American 
debut at Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The first musicale of the Beethoven Society will take place 
on November 9, at Hotel Plaza, New York. 

Namara and her husband, Guy Bolton, are both ill with 
Spanish influenza. 

Jasper Ffrench, son of Florence Ffrench, was killed at 
Payne Field, West Point, Miss. 

Victor Kuzd6 has removed to his new studio at 322 West 
Seventy-first street, New York. 

New York Philharmonic will play Rubin Goldmark’s new 
“Requiem.” 

The first Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be held 
in the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, New York, on 
November 8. 

William Griffith, of Boston, died of Spanish influenza. 

After a four week suspension, Boston’s musical activities 
have been resumed. 

Sacha Votichenko is having his studio at the Hotel des 
Artistes, New York, enlarged. 

Henry Rabaud, the new permanent conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, arrived in New York last 
Sunday from France. 

There is to be a nation wide Liberty Sing on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day 

Etfa Ellis Perfield and Maude Tucker Doolittle will give 
a musical test at Mrs. Doolittle’s studio. 

The La Scala Opera Company will open in Detroit, Mich., 
on November 11. 

The first pair of Boston Symphony concerts in New York 
this season will be given at Carnegie Hall, Thursday 
evening, November 7, and Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 9, under the leadership of Pierre Monteux. 

The new permanent leader of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, M. Rabaud, does not take charge of the or- 
ganizaticn until the following Monday. 

Nebraska music teachers are to hold their third annual 
convention in April, 1919. 

Marie Sundelius sang for an overflow audience in Brook- 
lyn recently. 

Florence Otis is to give an Aeolian Hall recital on the 
afternoon of November 5. 

Horace Tureman, conductor of the Denver Orchestra, has 
entered the army. 

“The Mikado” has been a big drawing card at the Park 
Theatre. 

Elizabeth Parks Hutchinson has returned again from the 
war zone. 

Alma Voedisch will travel more than ever this season. 

Leo Ornstein is to give two New York recitals in one week 
at Aeolan Hall. 

Walter Henry Hall is to conduct choral recitals. 

Mabel Garrison is to sing rare old songs at Carnegie Hall 
next Saturday afternoon, November 2. 

Ornstein is to replace Gabrilowitsch at Carnegie Hall this, 
Thursday, afternoon, the former being unable to leave 
Detroit on account of the illness of Mme. Gabrilo- 
witsch, 

The Symphony Society of New York is to entertain the 
Taris Conservatory Orchestra at supper on Sunday 
night, November 3, following the latter’s concert at 
Carnegie Hall. 

Claudia Muzio will sing for the Navy. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Hipolito Lazarro, 
Arthur Midd!eton, Francis Rogers and Aurore la 
Croix appeared for the benefit of the Phonograph 
Record Recruiting Corps in New York this week. 

Hephzibah E Hendrick has written a stirring new lyric 
sung to the tune of “Dixie.” 

Pietro A. Yon has written twelve new organ sketches. 

Clarence Whitehill sings Japanese songs delightfully. 

Elizabeth Wood is ready for another strenuous season. 

Theodore Hahn and Mrs. Hahn celebrated their golden 
wedding in Cincinnati, October 22. 

Marcella Craft has been made a real “Daughter of the 
Regiment.” 

The new Selwyn Theatre, New York, is an ideal house for 
music. 

Lucy Gates sang the part of Antonia in 
Love Tales” at the Park Theatre. 

Lila Robeson is to sing with two symohony orchestras in 
Novernher. 

May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, gave the opening recital for the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences at the Academy of Music 
last week. 

Pasquale Amato, Lila Robeson and Eddy Brown appeared 
in: Cleveland for wounded soldiers. 

Toronto enjoys Yvonne de Tréville’s art. 

Postponed Pittsburgh concert dates have been arranged. 

Herman Devries, Chicago vocal teacher and critic, sees 
great creative talent in the United States. 

Ira Jacobs has heen appointed bandmaster of the Annex 
Band Company No. 3, at Camp Greenleaf, Ga. 

Penn’s “Smilin’ Thro’” is being well received everywhere. 

Nevada Van der Veer has been engaged as soloist for the 
first concert of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 

Minnie Breid’s poems have been set to music by Frank 
La Forge and Rudolph Ganz. 

Ernest Hutcheson has re-entered the concert field. 


“Hoffmann’s 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 


e-em ceca 


Thursday, October 3 
mens Wilson. Piano recital. ji, Realy Aeolian 
Elshuco Trio—Samuel Gardner (violin), William Wil- 

leke (cellist), Richard Epstein (pianist). Evening. 
Aeolian Hall. 

Symphony Society of New York—Walter Damrosch 
(conductor), Leo Ornstein (soloist), Afternoon. 
Carnegie Hall. 

Friday, November 1 
Allee Barbe. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Saturday, November 2 
bee Garrison. Song recital. Afternoon. 

all 

Julia Claussen. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Tollefsen Trio. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 

New York Mozart Society Musicale—Jean Cooper 
(contralto), Mayo Wadler (violinist), Muri Silba 


Carnegie 


(pianist), Lester Bingley (baritone). Afternoon, 
Hotel Astor. 
Sunday, November 3 
Afternoon, Aeolian 


New BS yg Symphony Society. 


Thelma Given. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra—André Messager, con- 
ductor. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Caruso at Navy Relief Concert. Evening. Hippodrome. 
Monday, November 4 


Song recital, Afternoon. Aeolian 


Edna de Lima. 
Hall. 
Winifred Byrd. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Jacques Thibaud. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carne- 
gie Hall 
Tuesday, November 5 
Florence Otis. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Humanitarian Cult, Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Arthur Hackett (tenor), Leslie Hodgson (pianist). 
Afternoon. MacDowell Club. 
Thursday, November 7 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Leon Sampaix. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Friday, November 8 
Anna Case (soprano), Mischa Elman (violinist), Louis 
Graveure (baritone). Musicale. Morning. Hotel 
Biltmore. 
Pee nena Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Saturday, November 9 
Edna Gunnar Peterson (pianist), Samuel Ljungkvist 


(tenor), Greta Torpadie (soprano). Evening. 
Aeolian Hall. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 
Morning. 


New York Symphony Children’s Concert. 
Aeolian Hal iP 
Flonzaley Quartet. Evening. Washington Irving High 
School. 
New York Symphony epane--Biachn Levitski, so- 
loist. Evening. Carnegie Hall 
Sunday, November 10 
Raoul Vidas. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
New York Symphony Orchestra—Mischa Levitski, so- 
loist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
Monday, November 11 
Dr. Elsenheimer. Piano recital. Evening. 
Chamber Music Hall. 
Tuesday, November 12 
Leo Ornstein. Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Hall, 
New York Chamber Music Society——Carolyn Beebe, di- 
rector. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Wednesday, November 13 
Richard Czerwonky. Violin recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 


Carnegie 


Aeolian 


Thursday, November 14 
Edwin Hughes. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
New York Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie 
a 


TORONTO ENJOYS FAMOUS ARTIST 


De Tréville, Ysaye, Hambourg and Rubinstein Heard 
There in Concert 
Toronto, Can., October 15, 1918. 

Several concerts 0! importance have been given here 
recently, among which was that by Yvonne de Tréville in 
aid of the infants’ home, and which drew a-large and in- 
terested audience’ Mme. de Tréville. a coloratura so- 
prano of splendid skill, presented groups of eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth century songs in costume, and 
not only delivered the delightful songs chosen to repre- 
sent these various periods in a manner worthy of her re- 
fined and elegant art, but the quaint costumes worn served 
also to make the occasion noteworthy and distinguished. 
Her voice is fresh and of beautiful quality, and all the 
world knows how artistically she uses it, for her vocal 
apparatus is one of the best. The concert netted quite a 
large sum for the worthy ohject for which it was ziven. 

Ysaye, Hambourg and Rubinstein in Concert 


Eugen Ysaye, the eminent Belgian violinist, assisted by 
Tan Hambourg, violinist, and Beryl! Rubinstein, pianist. 
appeared in Massey Hall on October 10, and was greeted 
by a well filled auditorium. The writer has never heard 
the famous player when he was in hetter form, for 
throughout a long program embracing the Bach concerto 
in D minor for two violins and piano, sonata, op. 13. by G. 
Faure; “Fantasia Apassionata,” by Vieuxtemps; polonaise 
in A major, by Wieniawski; Saint-S9én*’ “Havanaise” and 


“Fxtase” from hiz own pen, he played with an intensity 
and eloquetice positively wonderful, extraordinary bril- 
liance of technic ind a tone so rich and full of scintillant 
beauty as to be unforgettable. 

The pianist Rubinstein is an admirable ensemble player. 
His claritv of expression. and judgment as to tone and 
efforts generally revealed this fact, and his technic is 
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moreover quite compelling. He gave a transcription by 
Ysaye, of a poem for string orchestra entitled “Exile,” 
ani the music proved to be of a character which disclosed 
the great violinist to be a composer of expressive imagi- 
nation and ‘sear Rubinstein was also heard in Liszt's 
rhapsody, Ne. 8; the melancholy of the first part, how- 
ever, was scarcely sufficient in mournfulness and aban- 
don, although the latter part was glittering in its ecstatic 
joy. Encores were numerous, and each received abun- 
dant appreciation and applause. W. O. F 


Biltmore Musicales to Open November 8 


The first Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be 
held in the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel on November 
8. The artists who will appear on this occasion are Anna 
Case, soprano; Mischa Elman, violinist, and Louis Gra 
veure, baritone. 


Samuel Ljungkvist to Give Swedish Program 


Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, of the Royal Opera, Stock- 
holm, will appear as soloist with the St. Erik Society for 
advancement of Swedish music on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 9, at Aeolian Hall, New York, on which occasion 
he will sing “Jungfru Blond och jungfru Brunette,” Wil- 
helm Strenhammer; Wachtmeister’s “I skogen” (“In the 
Woods”), and “Aftonen 4r inne” (“Evening Song”), 
“Jungfrun under lind” (“The Girl Under the Linden 
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Tree”), “Sommardofter” (“The Scent of Summer”), “Du 
ar stilla ro” (“You Are Tranquil. Peace”), and “Jag 
langtar dig” (“I Long for You”), Hugo Alfvén. 

On November 10, Mr. Liungkvist will appear with the 
Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., when his solo numbers will be 
“Sweden,” by Stenhammer; “Thunderstorm,” Signe Lund; 
Grieg’s “Den store hvide flokk,” and “The Road to 
France,” Signe Lund. 
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GUSTAVE FERRARI, 
The composer and conductor, us seen by Hnrico Caruso 
Wr, Ferrari, who spent the summer in London with his fam 
ily, returned a short time ago and is conducting the music of 


the great production of “Freedom,” which onened in Neu 

York last Saturday. Mr. Ferrari's songs, most of which are 

published in America by the Boston Music Company, are 

great favorites with concert singers and audiences. They 

appear regularly on the programs of many of the most 
prominent artists, 








Horace Tureman Enters Army 


The conductor of the Denver Orchestra, Horace 
Tureman, has entered the artillery school at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Ky. Mr. Tureman is one of the best 
known musicians in Colorado, He studied in France 
for two years following an extensive course of study in 
this country. He has resided in Denver since 1885 and 
has been identified with musical circles there for the 
past ten years, 


All Star Concert for Soldiers 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel and Hipolito 
Lazaro sang at Carnegie Hall, October 29, for the benefit 
of the Phonegraph Records Recruiting Corps, which fur 
nishes “canned music” to men in service under the patron 
age of the national committee of that organization. Be 
sides these three artists there were also Arthur Middletor 
Francis Rogers and Aurora la Croix 
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Pigeian Makies 


“Few artists,” says Walter Pater, “work quite clean- 
ly, casting off all debris, and leaving us only what the 
heat of imagination -has wholly fused and transformed.” 
Pater, in this instance, was speaking of poets. But 
could not the same be applied to the concert artist 
when he makes his program? Does he not give us 
much into which this “heat of the imagination” has 
never entered, and which might well be forgotten, be- 
cause it is no more than a caricature or, at best, a mere 
semblance of the emotions? 

This unfortunately common occurrence, in which the 
soul of the artist is not in accord with the soul of the 
music, is perhaps due to the fact that most programs 
are made too hurriedly, learned too quickly, and per- 
formed too soon after the making. Seldom is sufficient 
time allowed for that natural process of selection, re- 
jection and absorption so necessary to the assimilation 
of new material. For even when the preliminary search 
is accomplished, there is always a certain amount of 
material which presents surface attrdctions, but which, 
on closer acquaintance, is found lacking in those quali- 
ties of inevitability that alone can bear constant repe- 
tition. Not until the artist has applied to it the acid 
test of daily companionship can the dross always be 
discerned, and of this time is the only solvent; for 
phrase by phrase, note by note, the music must be dis- 
tilled until it passes through that last alembic—the im- 
agination. 

To assume that any technical perfection can be sub- 
stituted for this pictorial quality, this definite projec- 
tion of line and color and atmosphere, is to overlook 
the true function of the artist; because, being an ex- 
ecutant, his technic is taken for granted, and the only 
thing to be considered is that part of the performance 
which is not concerned with technic. Art can not be 
hurried, and time must be taken to find material that 
either is the exponent of ideas and visions native to the 
artist or that at least will awaken in him corresponding 
moods. Not otherwise can the whole fabric of sound 
be stained through and through with the artist’s per- 
HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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American composers have made such tremendous 
strides in their art these last few years that one might 
almost accuse them of wearing seven-leagued boots, 
so rapid has been their progress. This is particularly 
noticeable in the increased number of serious works 
that are coming from the press. I do not know whether 
this is due to the encouragement given by the pub 
lishers, or to the fact that the composers themselves 
are beginning to regard their gift more as a 
sacred obligation and less as a pleasant bread 
winning accomplishment ; uit there seems to be 
4 marked decrease in the output of that deadly. 
sugar, coated variety that has, lor so long, 
damned \merican music in the eyes—and ears—of the 
artist. One proof of this is that the American com 
poser is not only plumbing his depths, but is daring to 
give us the results in the larger forms of composition, 
such as symphonies, suites, operas and sonatas. Not 
the least worthy of this youth ful, vigorous group is 
Eric de Lamarter, who has just come into the lime 
light as the temporary successor of Frederick Stock 
From all accounts, he has already shown a thorough 
musicianship, and 'this musicianship is equally evident 
in his sonata in E flat major for violin and piano, 
which he published a short time ago. It is quite melo 
dious, and one of the most effective I have come upon 
recently. It is fairly short, and its three movements 
are full of lovely cantilena passages and brilliant coun 
ter themes that are handled. with unusual surety of 
touch. Viclinists who are interested enough in Ameri 
can music to put it on their programs will find this 
sonata worthy of their study 

| am sometimes tempted to wonder how many and 
which of the patriotic songs now flooding the market 
will live in the hearts of the people as long as those 
inspired by the Civil War. It seems to me that we have 
accepted a great deal of pathos as patriotism and have 
atlowed some of the very best, like “The Home Road,” 
by Carpenter, and “When Pershing’s Men Go March 
ing Into Picardy,” by Rogers to go begging 

Henrietta Straus 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY AND CARUSO 
CONCERTS CANCELLED BY EPIDEMIC 
Harold Bauer to Open Neumann’s Season—Charles W. Clark in Recital 


December 8—Rudolph Reuter Aids Hospital Fund—Knupfer Pupils 
Achieve Success—International College Incorporated 


Chicago, October 26, 1918. 


quarantine not yet lifted, this week's symphony 
and Caruso’s concert for Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
were cancelled. 

An Appreciation of Marie Zendt 

Marie Sidenius Zendt is in receipt of the following letter 
from the chairman of the Liberty Day mass meeting for 
the Swedish-Americans at Orchestra Hall, on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 123 
My Dear Mme, Zendt 

On behalf of the committee of arrangements, permit me to thank 
you most sincerely for your kind co-operation at our Liberty Day 
mass meeting at Orchestra Hall on Sunday, October 13. Every 

large audience was thrilled by your beautiful singing 
myself, hopes to have the opportunity of soon hearing 

Yours very cordiall 


The 
concerts, 
tober 27 


one in the 
and, like 
you again i ‘ 
jewry S. Henscuen, 
Chairman. 
Charles W. Clark in Recital December 8 
announced that Amy Keith Jones has se- 
Clark for presentation in a song recital 
at the Playhouse on the afternoon of December 8. 
Music lovers and exponents of the American com- 
position will be interested in learning that on this occa- 
sion Mr. Clark will introduce three new songs by Richard 
Czerwonky, the well ‘nown violinist and composer. 
Harold Bauer to Open Neumann’s Season 
PF. Wieht Neurrann announces that he will open his 
seasou with a piano recital by Harold Bauer, at Kimball 
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Special announcement is made of the exclusive teaching 
engagement of 


RICHARD CZERWONKY, Viclinist 
MADAME tomes rano and Opera Coach 
OSES BOCU: 


RARDY WILLIAMSON, Tenor 
NEW BUILDING OFFERS UNSURPASSED 
maintain 


MENT—The only conservatory in Chicago 
own Dormitories, 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 
reservations should be made at once. 

Write for free illustrated catalog “D,” givin 
tion of course of study ptm my list of fac 
nificent new building. Address 
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Sunday afternoon, Noveinber 3, to be followed by 
a song recital by Mme. Matzenauer at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House, Sunday afternoon, November 10; a piano 
recital by Agnes Lapham at Kimball Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, November 10; a piano recital by Carolyn Willard, 
Tuesday evening, November 12, at Kimball Hall; and a 
cello recital by Pablo Casals at Cohan’s Grard Opera 
House, Sunday afternoon, November 17. The song re- 
cital announced by Paul Althouse for Thursday evening, 
October 31, at Kimball Hall, has been postponed owing 
to the uncertainty of the health department’s allowing 
halls and theatres to be opened. 
Chicago Musical College Notes 

When the Chicage Musical College Saturday morning 
concerts are resumed, one of the most interesting pro- 
grams of the series will be given. No fewer than three 
of the most talented of Professor Leopold Auer’s students 
will be represented. Enrico Madriguera, who comes from 
Barcelona, Spain, and Paul Greenberg, of New York, will! 
be heard in Bach’s concerto for two violins, and Ruth 
Jones, also of New York, will play solos. 

Felix Borowski lectured on the Music of the Romans 
and Early Christians, Saturday morning, in Ziegfeld 
Theatre. 

Amy Puterbaugh, student of voice and piano at the col- 
lege, has been appointed a member of the music faculty 
at Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. 

Successes of Knupfer Pupils 

Among the students of the vocal department of the 
Knupfer studios who have recently achieved success in 
public are Harry Thomas and Celestine Dickey. The for- 
mer fairly carried away the congregation of the Isaiah 
Temple, where he is engaged as a solo tenor, with his 
singing of the song “Liberty.” Miss Dickey rendered effec- 
tively a well chosen program at the opening concert of 
the Monday Music Club of Keokuk, showing the result 
of careful training by Mme. Lenska, one of the latest ac- 
quisitions of the Knupfer studios. - 

Mr. Knupfer has in preparation a number of recitals by 
pupils of the junior department as well as of the advanced 
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grades. A geeatent of exclusively American composi- 
tions, featuring MacDowell, Schelling, Carpenter, Mrs. 
Beach, Collins and Griffes, is also on the calendar of com- 
ing events. 
American Conservatory of Music Notes 

The American Conseryatory has two students’ orches- 
tras, one conducted by Herbert Butler, the other by Ra- 
mon Girvin, Both orchestras will give several concerts 
this season, assisted by soloists. Harris R. Vail, Leo 
Sowerby, Frederick Persson, William Haeuser and Craw- 
ford Keigwin, all members of the American Conservatory 
faculty, are all present in France in the U. S. txpedi- 
tionary forces. ‘The Conservatory proved its loyalty by 
handing in a subscription of $16,600 for the Fourth Liberty 


Loan. 
Stults Studio Notes 


Although early in the season, Mr. Stults is able to report 
two students who have secured excellent engagements. 
Leonard Aldridge, baritone, nas just signed a most ad- 
vantageous contract as baritone in the Ogden quartet. In 
this organization he will be associated with Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden, tenor and soprano, and fiazel Huntley, contralto. 
The quartet is giving short versions of “The Mikado” and 
“The Dutch Doll,’ and is extensively booked for lyceum 
anc vaudeville time. It is of interest to note that Mr. 
Aldridge succeeds the well known baritone, Harold Saurer, 
also a pupil of Mr. Stults, who is now in France. 

Another talented pupil is H. A. Ethridge, tenor, who 
has just returned from a most successful recital trip in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. His appearances were in Youngs- 
town and Warren, Ohio, tegether with Newcastle and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. For three of the towns he was immedi- 
ately reengaged for future programs. He recently ap- 
peared with much success at Decatur, Ul, taking the place 
on short notice of a company that failed to make eee: 
tions. He is also engaged for Chautauqua work during 
the coming summer. In this trip he will head his own 
company. 

Eva Emmet Wycoff Anticipates Busy Season 

Eva Emmet Wycoff, the widely known soprano and 
vocal teacher, expects this season to be her busiest since 
her return to Chicagc. Miss Wycoff is now established 
for herself and maintains a downtown studio at 633 Fine 
Arts Building, and also has an excellent class in Highland 
Park, where she counts many friends and admirers. 

Reuter’s Concert Proceeds to Charity 

Rudolph Reuter will give his annual Chicago recital at 
the Playhouse on Nevember 10, a Sunday afternoon, under 
the management of Carl D. Kinsey. The entire proceeds 
of the concert will go to a fund for the American hospital 
in Rheims, a charity under the jurisdiction of Eleanor 
Everest runt His program will include a group by 
Chopin, one bv Liszt, and a number of pieces by French 
and American composers. Mr. Reuter will be the pianist 
at a lecture to he given with Russian music as its subject 
before the Racine Woman’s Club carly next month. 
International College Receives Incorporation Charter 

The International College of Music and Expression has 
received its charter of incorporation trom the State of 
Illinois, and the following are members of the advisory 
board of trustees: Right Rev. Samuel D. Fallows, Bishop 
of the Episcepal Diocese and special representative of our 
country under ex-President Taft; Charles C. Willson, 
cashier of the Continental and Commercial Trust and 
Savings Rank; Harry D. Irwin, of the law firm of Hoyne, 
Q’Connor and Irwin; Emma Clark-Mottl, president Inter- 
national College. 

The college also has a liberty fund out of which it has 
purchased two Liberty Bonds and give War Savings 
Stamps to its students. There is also a scholarship loan, 
and public appearances are offered to talented and de- 
serving pupils. 

Philadelphian Receives Madrigal Club Prize 

Frances McCollin, of Philadelphia, is the winner of this 
vear’s $100 vrize offered by the Chicago Madrigal Club 
for the best madrigal. Miss McCollin’s setting of “The 
Nights o’ Spring,” verses by Bertha Ochsner, of Chicago, 
is the successful work and will be sung by the club at its 
second program of the season, March 13. 

Musical News Items 

Carl E. Craven, tenor, has the following fine list of 
engagements: November 1, West End Woman’s Club; 
November 4, Hyde Park Travel Club; November 11, Cul- 
ture Club, La Salle Hotel; December 17 (afternoon), 
Wicker Park Club; December 17 (evening), Woodlawn 
Women’s Club; January 31, Arche Club; February 5, 
Ridge Woman’s Club: March 11 (two appearances), 
Woodlawn Woman's Club, 

Kurt Wanieck, pianist, put in a busy summer in his 
studio, Kimball Bnilding, after enjoying a brief but re- 
laxing vacation. He has opened his fall season with 
brightest anticipations. JFANNETTE Cox. 


Haywood Artist Pupils Busy 
Iwo artists from the Haywood studios appear in the 
cast of “Madame Butterfly” with the Society of American 


Singers; Orville Harrold as “Pinkerton” and Morton Ad- 
kins as “Sharpless.” 

Reha Dal-Ridge, dramatic soprano, sang with much suc- 
cess at the Knickerbecker Club in Brooklyn, on Wednes- 
day evening, October 23, and was especially well received 
in “The Waters of Minnetonka,” by Lieurance, and many 
songs by Ware. Besides being the possessor of a voice 
of unusual quality and range, Miss Dal-Ridge has an 
abundance of teniperament and histrionic ability. 

Others from the Haywood studios who are active are 
Tames O. Boone, tenor, and Lillian Durkins, contralto. 
Mr. Boone’s popularity runs high in the canteens and 
camps throughout the metropolitan district, where he has 
been doing more than “his bit” throuchout the summer 
months. Miss Durkins’ work at Shanley’s restaurant, on 
Broadway, New York, has won her many admirers, and 
she has been engaged there indefinitely. 

There are many demands being made un§n Mr. Hay- 
wood’s time at his studio in Carnegie Hall. He stands 
firm for keeping evervthing going during war times, so 
that music and artists will be ready to assume the re- 
sponsibility that will be theirs when the vast armies of 
America return to their homeland. 
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ERNEST HUTCHESON, 


Pianist, who has been booked for a Canadian tour to begin 

in November and including two appearances in Toronto, 

three in Winnipeg, and single recitals in many other cities. 

This tour will mark Mr. Hutcheson’s re-entry in the concert 

field as he has not done any professional work since the sea- 

son of 1916-17, when all his engagements had to be cancelled 
on account of his health. 








AMERICANISM IN MUSIC 


(Continued from page 10.) 
who have heen denied a hearing because of their obscurity 
or the prejudices of men in power. This would yield a 
twofold result: on the one hand it would constitute an 
educational influence; on the other hand, it would stimulate 
American composers to greater productivity. 
Is the American Composer Mistaken? 

The American composer has industriously tilled the soil 
of negro chants and spirituals and of Indian folk music. 
But in so doing has he not taken a ray gear fatal to orig- 
inality and to independence? Has he not repeated the 
mistake of traditionalists in seeking his inspiration in the 
past rather than in the present? I do not know by virtue 
of what alchemy a negro folk theme offers better material 
for music than the Woolworth Building ; or an Indian 
dance than the rhvthms of labor i in a steel mill. Or, why 
should the primitive concepts in a negro ballad offer more 
inviting material to the musician than the poems of Walt 
Whitman ? 

Consider this historical fact: each country has a specific 
limitation due to special environmental factors. Spain 
and England are without a world musician; Germany 
without a fiction writer of first rank; Russia without a 
genuine philosopher. Consider also that while architec- 
ture in Europe has been moribund for generations, Amer- 
ica has worked out a unique contribution in its skyscraper 
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POSTPONED PITTSBURGH 
CONCERT DATES ARRANGED 





Opening Event and Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts 
for Red Cross—J. Warren Erb Goes to New York 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 24, 1918. 

Definite arrangements have been made for the Ellis 
concert, which was to have been given Thursday, October 
17, to take place on Thursday, November 28, in Carnegie 
Music Hall. Miss Beegle announced that season subscrib- 
ers’ tickets for the October 17 date will be good for the 
latter date. Mme. Schumann-Heink and Arthur Hackett 
will give the program. It is now expected that the first 
concert will be given on the date scheduled for the second 
concert, which was Thursday, November 6, by Ysaye, the 
violinist. Providing public gatherings are not permitted 
at that time, a later date will be arranged for Ysaye. 
Season subscriptions for the course will remain open until 
Noveraber 1. 

Indications are that the musical season in Pittsburgh 
will open with a gala Red Cross benefit, when the net 
proceeds from the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts to be 
given here under the arispices of the Pittsburgh Orchestra 
Association, will he given to this cau se. The opening 
concert is scheduled for Monday evening, October 28. 
Should the present closing order not be lifted by that 
time, arrangements have been arranged for dates in No 
vember and season subscribers’ tickets will be good on 
the provosed dates, which will be announced, 

J. Warren Erb has severed his connection with the First 
Presbyterian Church of Wilkinsburg and has gone to New 
York, where he was appointed director of the Christian 
Science Church chorus. Mr. Erb will also continue in 
coaching and accompanying, and do, as well, special work 
with Walter Henrv Rothwell in score reading. 

The opening concert of the Heyn scries was postponed 
on account of the present closing order, and the date for 
this concert will be announced later. 

A number of the prominent singers of Pittsburgh were 
not slackers when it came to using their talents in assist- 
ing the Liberty Loan drive. Anna Laura Cree and Rose 
Leader Chislett were busy most every day doing outdoor 
work. On Saturdav, the closing day of the drive, the 
above mentioned singers were assisted by Mrs. C. W. 
Dierks, Will H. Rhedes and Harry E. Waterhouse, and 
their singing was the means of drawing large crowds and 
securing subscrirtions and cash sales of honds. Mr. 
Waterhouse introduced a new song of the Witmark pub- 
lication entitled “You Are a Wonderful Mcther,” which 
made a hit and was repeated on request several times dur- 
ing the day. H. FE. W. 


New Melody Ballad in Greenwich Village 


Down in Greenwich Village, the Bohemian quarter of 
New York, a plav called “The Better ’Ole,.” by Captain 
Bruce Bairnsfather, with music by Herman Darewski, is 
making a real sensation, what with the cleverness of the 
story and the originality of its treatment in text and tune. 
One of the numbers which is meeting with an especially 
enthusiastic reception at every performance is “When You 
Look in the Heart of a Rose.” by Florence Methven. It 
has an extremely simple melody, but one of strong ap- 
peal. and the little song is sure to go out into wider pop- 
ularity and to reach all that tremendous class which has 
taken un melody hallads that feature attractive tunes, and 
texts with direct. snontaneous sentiment. Singers are cer- 
tain to hecome interested in this song by Miss Methven. 
It is published hv Leo Feist. Tne. 
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THE BILTMORE 


FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management Mr, R. E. JOHNSTON 


November Besseber 
8 and 22 6 and 20 


Frances Alda 
Enrico Caruso 
Anna Case 
Guido Ciccolini 
Mischa Elman 
Anna Fitziu 
Amelita Galli-Curci 
Rudolph Ganz 
Leopold Godowsky 
Louis Graveure 
Marie Kryl Carolina White 
John McCormack Winston Wilkinson 
Eugene Ysaye 









February 
7 and 21 


Senusvy 


10 and 24 








Giovanni Martinelli 
Marguerite Namara 
John O'Sullivan 
Arthur Rubinstein 
Andres de Segurola 
Toscha Seidel 
Jacques Thibaud 
Cyrena van Gordon 
Mayo Wadler 
Ganna Walska 


















Subscriptions may now be ordered from 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 
Subscription price for Reserved Seats $20, and Boxes 


$:g0 for the eight concerts. Price for seats for single 
concerts $3, and Box seats $s, plus 10% War Tax. 
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MASTER OF VOICE TECHNIC AND 





form of building. We can not view such facts as chau- 
vinists, but must accept them objectively, studying the 
possible lines of further development. What America can 
achieve in music is dependent on the form of its evolution 
in industry, in social and political life, and in technical 

work. America is working out a civilization which is 
unique in that its technical productions are full of the 
romance, the poetry and the vision that have hitherto been 
reserved for the imazinative arts. Our industrial world 
is a creation out of a chaos; our immigrant masses, a new 


army of crusaders; our daring architecture, the invoca- M 
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Not alone in material exploitation have we attained poetic 
marvels: our national ideals, that intangible spirit of our 
lows. which escapes exact definition in histories and social 
studies. constitute proper material for interpretation bv the 
modern musician. Let him meditate thereon, unafraid of 
textbook traditions, with the perception that we are work- 
ing out in this country a synthesis of material and ideal 


forces on a scale hitherto unattempted. 
CLAUDIA 
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NOTED ARTISTS SINGIN CLEVELAND 
FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


Amato, Robeson and Brown Under Auspices of Lovers 
of Italy Society—Hughes to Do Special Govern- 
ment Work—Marcosson School 
Opens Studios 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 24, 
\'nder the auspices of the Lovers of Italy Society, an 
association formed to aid wounded Italian and American 
oldiers, a fine concert was given at Keith’s Hippodrome, 
Sunday afternoon, October 13. <A large and appreciative 
enthusiastically welcomed the three noted artists, 
Pasquale Amato, Lila Robeson, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Eddy Brown, the eminent Ameri 
can violinist. Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Metropol 
itan Opera Company, was scheduled to appear, but was 
unable to do so on account of illness, so the association 
was most fortunate in procuring the services of Miss 
Robeson, a great favorite with Cleveland audiences. The 
irtists of the occasion sang and played with fervor unex- 
celled, Signor Amato, as usual, brought down the house 
when he sang the Prologue from “I Pagliacci” and his 
other Hahn, Borodin and Messager were no 
less appreciated 
lrolonged and hearty applause followed each of Miss 
numbers, the first one being an aria from “La 
followed by an encore, Fay Foster's new patri- 
otic song, “The Americans Come.” Miss Robeson again 
woved herseif to be an artist whose beauty of voice, to 
wether with her taste and charming manner, 
makes her singing “a joy forever.” Ever since Eddy 
Brown gave his delightful program at the Woman's Club 
last season, his return has been anticipated with the keen- 
est pleasure. Nor were his admirers disappointed. His 
wonderful execution and beautiful tone make him un- 
rivaled by contemporary artists This young American 
certainly has a place among the foremost violinists of the 
day. Giuseppe Bamboschek, Max Terr and Charles T. 
Ferry were the accompanists. 
In the lobby of the theatre charming young women sold 
flowers and flags 
Lila Robeson Sings for Club 
Lila Robeson, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, presented a program before the Lecture Recital 
Club at the Cleveland Museum of Art, on Tuesday even 
ing, October 15. Her program consisted of songs by 
Handel, Fourdrain, Paulin, Ambrosia, Cadman, Cramer, 
Huerter, Horseman, Foster, Hilliam, Branscombe and 
Machueh 
Hughes to Do Special Government Work 
Felix Hughes, the well known vocal teacher of Cleve- 
land, left October 8 for Washington, having closed his 
studio for the present. Mr. Hughes will do some special 
Government work requested by the military intelligence 
department. He ‘s especially well fitted for this through 
his seven years’ residence in Paris. Mr. Hughes will he 
greatly missed by his lerge class of pupils. 
Marcosson School Opens Studios 
The Marcosson Music School has opened its studios in 
the Arcade, and will include in its activities a number of 
afternoon recitals and evening class meetings B. F 
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Branscombe’s Red Cross Concert 

\ benefit concert for the Broadway Tabernacle Red 
Cross, Auxiliary 145, was given in New York recently, 
the program consisting entirely of compositions by Gena 
Branscombe, interpreted by Mary Jordan, contralto; Wil- 
ham H. Gleim, tener, and Max Rose, violinist. The com 
poser presided at the piano, and the evening was a success 
financially and artistically. Miss Jordan had learned 
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many of Miss Branscombe's sons especially for the occa- 
sion, and gave unselfishly of her time and art. She was 
in excellent voice and sang splendidly. Mr. Rose, a pupil 
of Trnka, vlayed the Branscombe “Carnival Fantasy” with 
marked success. M1. Gleim’s voice has a very warm 
tinge, which helped Jecisively in winning approbation for 
his performances. 


Elizabeth Wood Ready for 
Another Strenuous Season 


Elizabeth Wood, the contralto, is back again in New 
York, ready for a strenuous season. Miss Wood’s many 
friends here will be glad to learn that she has absolutely 
recovered from the serious taxi accident which she ex- 
perienced last spring. She is certainly the picture of 
health, which testifies to the thoroughness of her convales- 
cence. As soon as she was able, Miss Wood went to the 
country, to northern New York, and there she lived the 
quiet, close to nature life. Life in the open did its good 
work for her. During a part of the sun:mer, with Neira 
Riegger, the soprano, Miss Woed enjoyed all the beauties 
and advantages of camp life at Silver Lake, N. Y. 

“One cf the best things about the accident was that it 
came at the end of the season,” said Miss Wood, with dry 
humor. 

But a keen sense of humor—that life saver—is only one 
of Miss Wood's enviable characteristics. She has one 
of those wholesome personalities that just cannot help he- 
ing optimistic. Scraps of conversation with this singer 
about the work of her confreres reflect her wonderful 
spirit of justice; there are only kind words for “the other 
fellow.” With her, too, one fecls the undercurrent of 
definite purpose and indomitable spirit of courage, which 
makes one feel like “doing things.” Perhaps she inher- 
ited the last named characteristic from her soldier an- 
cestors, who have participated in all the great wars of 
our country; on the other side, her musical gifts have 
been handed down to her from a long line of musicians, 
with naturally beautiful voices. In the present unsettled 
times her attitude is to make the best of conditions, to 
be prepared, ready for any emergency which could come 
to her as a singer, and to keep up good courage until con- 
ditions again become righted. 

Miss Wood, it will be remembered, gave an Aeolian 
Hall recital last season, which won her immediate recog- 
nition here as a singer of bounteous natural gifts and an 
unusual endowment of musical intelligence and splendid 
poise. Her voice now 1s in excellent trim, and vocally 
she is in better condition than ever before. Questioned 
as to whether she should give a New York recital this 
mn 
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season, Miss Wood said that she did not consider an 
Aeclian Hall recital an essential this season, and should 
follow the spirit of the times, by doing away with this 
nonessential. 

Though primarily an oratorio, concert and recital singer, 
a delightful feature of her work is her children’s songs. 
As soloist at one of the Columbia Twilight Concerts for 
Children, New York, recently, she held the children spell- 
bound with her singing of the Del Riego “Shadow March” 
and Huerter’s “Lullaby.” 

Miss Wood is the soloist at the Irvington Presbyterian 
(the Gould) Church, at Irvington-on-the-Hudson. Dur- 
ing the season she will go down to Baltimore to sing in 
“Flijah.” for the Baltimore Oratorio Society, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Down South this contralto is 
a dearly loved singer, and each season brings her many 
return engagements in that section. ; 

Naturally, she is giving bountifully of her time to Red 
Cross work, and every day finds her busy for that society, 
as weil as keeping herself in trim for her season, 


Artistic Couple Stricken with “Flu” 


Namara and her husband, Guy Bolton, are both ill with 
Spanish influenza. Namara was on the point of starting 
last week for Minneapolis, where she was to have com- 
merced her Western concert tour with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Bolton on the same day was 
leaving for Detroit with his fifth annual Princess Theatre 
musical play, entitled “Ask Dad,” in which Joe Santly and 
Ivy Sawyer are to appear. Both trips were cancelled 
when, at the last minute, the Boltons’ physician_ pro- 
nounced the prima donna and her husband to be suffering 
from the widespread malady. They are making fair 
progress to recovery, but it will be a week at least before 
they can take up their interrupted engagements. 
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Opera at Hunter College 


Hundreds of extra camp stools had to be brought in 
to accommodate the general public as well as the stu- 
dents who went to hear and study “Pagliacci” October 
17, at the Opera Course, which Hunter College (even- 
ing session) is offering to students and the general 
public free of charge. his is the first time in the his- 
tory of the educational world when the study of opera 
has been offered as a cultural course. Numbers of peo- 
ple brought their scores to follow and study the inter- 
pretation of the artists. 

Special praise is due to Greek Evans for his masterly 
presentation of Tonio. Commendation is due also to 
the highly artistic singing of Signor de Foleo as Canio, 
and it would be a serious mistake not to mention the 
charming and artistic Nedda of the evening, Florence 
Otis. The past of Silvio was sung by John Fobert in a 
highly intelligent manner, while Signor de Macchi at 
the piano proved a veritable little orchestra. In this 
new movement Dr. Fleck has stepped out of the rut of 
academic studies and challenged the attention of the 
educational world to opera as a broad, intellectual 
study. He has shown that the study of the apprecia- 
tion of opera is quite on a par with that of poetry, lit- 
erature or science as a disciplinarian of the mind. The 
opera has its literary, artistic, dramatic and analytical 
as well as its psychological and sociological points of 
view. 

Dr. Fleck decided, in view of the interest that the 
students and people have shown, to introduce a new 
feature in the form of a forum last Thursday, October 
24, when a study of “Il Trovatore,” with illustrations 
by well known artists, was taken up. After the per- 
formance, the audience asked questions and discussed 
the opera from the dramatic, musical and_ historical 
viewpoints, “Carmen” is to be given on October 24, and 
those who would like to hear and see well should come 
early, for crowds attend these affairs. 


Schumann-Heink’s Singing Helps the War 


Mme. Schumann-Heink will make a tour of Eastern 
army camps and hospitals under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. during the month of November. The noted singer 
has been asked to sing for the boys and cheer them up as 
only “Mother” Schumann-Heink can. During the recent 
Liberty Loan drive, Mme. Schumann-Heink personally 
sold over $300,000 worth of bonds in two days. A $10,000 
bond was the price of one encore which she sang at the 
New York Library steps, and at the New Amsterdam The- 
atre, where she occupied a box during the last night of the 
loan, $25,000 was paid for her singing of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” 


Miss Breid’s Poems Set to Music 

Two poems by Minnie K. Breid have been used recently 
by two prominent composers—one, already published, 
known as “Supplication,” is set to music by Frank La 
Forge, the prominent composer; the other, “A Memory,” 
by Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss pianist. This is dedi- 
cated to Mme. Namara, who sang it with great success at 
her recent New York recital. 


Penn’s “Smilin’ Thro” Well Received 


Marjorie Knight, the soprano, who has been using Penn's 
“The Magic of Your Eyes” with so much success, says 
that “Smilin’ Thro,” his latest song, is being well received 
everywhere. Miss Knight sang it charmingly at the Ohio 
Club concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and she 
states that it proved to be her audience’s favorite. 


Hofmann’s Chopin Group 
The Chopin group at Josef Hofmann’s recital to be 
given November 23 in Carnegie Hall, New York, includes 
polonaise in F sharp minor, nocturne in F sharp minor, 
nocturne in B major, valse in E flat major, and scherzo in 
B flat minor. 


Merle Alcock’s Appearances 
Merle Alcock, the contralto, who appears at Aeolian 
Hall November 25 in her first New York recital, has been 
engaged for four concerts with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. She is also one of the artists re-engaged this 
season by the New York Oratorio Society. 


Douglas Powell Busy 
Douglas Powell's studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building are the scene of much activity these days. 
‘r. Powell reports an increased enrollment over last 
season. 


Nevada van der Veer the First Soloist 
That charming artist and popular contralto, Nevada van 
der Veer, has been engaged as soloist for the first concert 
of Mendelssohn Glee Club at the Hotel Astor, De- 
cember 10, 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL, 
One of the favorites of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who a year ago made her first Southwestern tour 
and achieved a veritable triumph, 





ELIZABETH PARKS HUTCHINSON 
RETURNS FROM WAR ZONE 


Was One of the First American Women to Enter Cha- 
teau Thierry with Victorious American Troops 


Elizabeth Parks Hutchinson, concert and oratorio so- 
prano, back from her fourth trip across “Periscope Pond” 
and from a second enlistment in Y. M. C. A. work behind 
the lines, first in England and the last in France, gave to 
the New York Evening Sun of October 22 a vivid account 
of some of her most recent thrilling overseas experiences. 
“Miss Smiles”—the name bestowed upon her by the British 
soldiers still clings to her—is a splendid example of brave 
American womanhood. Last season, it will be remem- 
bered, she spoke extensively for the Y. M. C. A. here, and 
even worked in munition factories, As the Evening Sun 
headline stated, the “Boys Welcome the Sight of an Amer- 
ican Girl Who Is Willing to Share Their Dangers and 
Dirt.” This is the story: 

How she stepped repeatedly on a “potato masher’ bomb left by 
the Germans at Chateau Thierry for some enduspenting victim to 
explode was described yesterday b Rissebers Parks Hutchinson, 
of New York and Montclair, N. , who has returned from the 
western front to tell American women why they should enthusi- 
astically support the United War Work campaign which is being 
launched this week. Mrs. Hutchinson, known oumuhent the war 
zone as “Miss Smiles,” dealt out wafiles, cookies, chocolate and 
other supplies to our soldiers, washed wounded men for operations 
and held dying soldiers in her arms as a part of a crowded experi- 
ence at the front in the service of the Y. M. C. A. 

Mrs. Hutchinson has served two Y. M. C. A. enlistments, one 
with the Canadian, Australian and British tacuas before the United 
States was launched in the war, and again in the period beginning 
last January. As Elizabeth Parks she was a well known oratorio 
and concert singer. While serving with the Canadian troops she 
married Capt. T. H. Hutchinson, of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces. Since last June, as a member of the Woman’s Division of 
the Y. M. A., she has worked in France from the coast to the 
Swiss border in any capacity which would help the soldiers. 

She was one of the first American women to enter Chateau 
Thierry with the victorious American troops, The Y. . A. 
had established two canteens in that shattered city while the Boche 
was still contesting eviction, and Mrs, Hutchinson worked two days 
and nights without rest helping the wounded at two field evacua- 
a hospitals through which the wounded American soldiers were 
cleare 

“There were nine air raids in one night,” related Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, “and each time I was urged to seek safety in the cellar. I 
didn’t like the cellar, and anyhow I felt that if a bomb was dropped 
upon us from the sky it would come straight through the house 
and get us anyway. But on this particular night the military 
police, who seemed to feel that they had to look out for me, 
refused to go down without me, so I had to go just to be obliging,” 
she explained engagingly. “I had been snened not to touch any- 
thing in the cellar,” she continued, ‘‘as it had not been salvaged 
of the dangerous mess left by the Germans, who have a habit of 
leaving br me] around invitingly some household utensil which if 
pulled explodes a bomb. But each time ran down in the dark- 
ness my foot touched some curious object, and not caring to 
venture further, I would stand quite still beside it at the foot of 
the stairs until the raid was over. When daylight came the cellar 
was inspected and it was found that the object against which my 
foot hae struck was a ‘potato masher’ bomb! 

“I dealt out quantities of supplies to the wounded at Chateau 
Thierry and then spent two days in the field evacuation hospitals 
washing men who were to undergo an operation,” she told a re- 
porter. “When I offered my services they were accepted at once, 
for those few surgeons and nurses working without rest were 
desperately in need of aid in preparing the wounded for operation. 
It was no time for hesitation, and Was an extremely impersonal 
matter getting those poor boys in condition to go on the operating 
table. eeks later, when I entered a base hospital, one of the 
men in bed shouted: ‘There’s the lady who washed me at Chateau 

ierry 

“There were some little amusing incidents, though most of the 
experience was very touching. One boy died in my arms. I hel 
him for two hours, because he would not let me go. He was 
pertostiy, conscious at the last, and just before he went out he 
said: urse, darlint, me mither says I’m a brick.’ Then he died 
without my ever knowing his name. 

“It makes a lump rise in one’s throat to see the emotions of 
the homesick boys at the sight of a girl from their own land,” 
Mrs. Hutchinson exclaimed. “When I arrived at one place I Had 
some newspapers, and handed one to a boy sitting on a chair tilted 
against the side of the hut porch. Presently noticed he was 
holding it in front of his face and that the type was upside down, 
I went over and said: ‘That’s a nice way to treat the paper I 
brought you!’ Then I saw the tears streaming down his cheeks. 
Pio = My the first girl from home, I’ve seen in eleven months,’ he 
sulped, ‘and I just can’t help it.’” 

here were touches of the gay to emphasize the Bs ml oe 





there. In the garden of the chateau which was 
headquarters at Chateau Thierry was an artistic fountain with ¢ 
stone rimmed basin, on which Mrs. Hutchinson would sit to talk 
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to the boys. But for part of each day the soldiers were allowed 
& bathe in the fountain, and at on times the “Y” girl was 
—— to beat a hasty retreat. One day the bathing hour was 
ed, with no announcement being made of the fact, and when 
Mee Hutchinson returned from her walk she fled in dismay. 

On a train to Tours one day the only seat was found by squeez- 
ing into a compartment with several officers. One, a major, was 
gloomy because it was his birthday and he had not heard from 
home. So Mrs. F eenone made him a birthday present of a box 
of cigarettes and sticking a match in a cake of chocolate and 
lighting it Ree a birthday cake. Grave and gay, light and 
shadow—and constant work—all make up the daily life of the 

. C. A. woman worker in the war zone, 


TWELVE NEW ORGAN SKETCHES 
BY PIETRO A. YON 





Twelve divertimenti for organ by Pietro A. Yon have 
just been issued by J. Fischer and Brother. These works 
were especially composed to illustrate the many possibili- 
ties of the king of instruments in the concert field; every 
one has been carefully written for a special stop, or group 
of stops. 

No. 1, “Rimembranza,” is a solo for oboe, in a plaintive 
melody and full of pathos. 

No. 2, a humoresque (“L’organo primitivo”’), is written 
in a manner to bring out the flutes. Its registration pre- 
sents an accurate imitation of the old portable organ, much 
used in the eleventh and twelith centuries. Nothing for 


” 


‘the organ more characteristic and humorous than this 


composition has been published in recent years. 

No. 3, “Elan du coeur” (petite poéme) is a work on 
more modern lines of harmonizations. The piece is of 
a descriptive nature: double, triple and quadruple appoggi- 
aturas played together with strong dissonants, produce 
surprising effects. 

No, 4, “Speranza” (Hope), is written for the diapason, 
the most important stop of the organ, and, here brought 
torward as a solo stop in a noble “andante cantabile” with 
accompaniment of a double arpeggiato, and a syncopated 
staccato in the pedal. 

No. 5, “Minuetto antico e musetta,” is a number written 
in imitation of stringed instruments. It is a real repro- 
duction of the old minuet form, while the musetta pro- 
duces a most beautiful and contrasting effect. 

No. 6, “Preghiera dei Pastori” (solo for vox humana). 
This number is a Christmas carol which is popular in the 
town of Settimo Vittone, in the valley of Aosta, Italy, 
the birthplace of Mr. Yon, and illustrates the “vox hu- 
mana” stop. The piece is simple, melodic and appealing. 

No. 7, “Echo” (a double canon in unison), is written 
for the special use of the echo organ, producing a char- 
bag ag effect throughout the entire piece. 

No. 8, “Arpa Notturna” (harp solo). After a short in- 
troduction, a simple and noble melody is introduced and 
developed. At the close the original theme appears in 
the pene, with more elaborate variations for the manuals. 

No, 9, “Italian Rhapsody,” is a work of great preten- 
tions, based on Italian patriotic hymns and Piedmontese 
dances. It opens with a prelude on Garibaldi’s hymn, 
which is given in full immediately after. At the close 
of this theme, the well known Piedmontese folksong “La 
Violetta” appears, first in its simplicity and then in 
counterpoint with “La bella Gigugin,” another popular 
song, which is later developed as a toccata; and as a cli- 
max, a third folksong is introduced in the manuals, ff, 
while the pedals continue the movement of the toccata. 

No. 10, “American Rhapsody.” Although catalogued 
and performed in public by Mr. Yon, it has not as yet left 
the press, and will be reviewed in a later issue of this 
paper. 

No. 11, Trio all’Ottava, is a short trio in classic form. 

No, 12, “Cornamusa Siciliana” (Italian bagpipe), a 
simple but characteristic piece in imitation of the bagpipe 
and pifferedda, a popular Sicilian wind instrument of the 
oboe family. 

As a compliment to well known American organists, 
Mr. Yon has dedicated these twelve pieces to the follow- 
ing artists: 

“Rimembranza,” Roland Diggle; humoresque, Clarence 
Dickinson; “Elan du Coeur,” Charles M. Courboin; “Sper- 
anza,” Clarence Eddy; Minuetto antico e Musetta, Will 
C. Macfarlane; “Il Natale a Settimo Vittone,” S. Wes- 
ley Sears; “Echo,” Albert Riemenschneider ; “Arpa Not- 
turna,” Charles Heinroth; “Rapsodia Italiana,” Attilio R. 
Youn; American rhapsody, —_ —} Trio all’Ottava, 
T. Tertius Noble; :“Cornamusa Siciliana,”” Samuel A. 
Baldwin. 


Mabel Garrison to Sing Rare Old Songs 


Mabel Garrison, the charming coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan Onera Company, will give her New York 
recital on Saturday afternoon, November 2, at 2.30. Al- 
though only her second New York recital, Miss Garrison 
has found it necessary to take Carnegie Hall, as Aeolian 
Hall could hardly accommodate the many admirers who 
crowded in to hear the soprano at her first recital last 
season. 

The program, selected by Miss Garrison and her hus- 
band, George Siemonn, from their collection of rare old 
songs, many of which are no longer available, is a very 
interesting one. Of historical interest is a delightful old 
French aria by Isouard, which will be used as a closing 
number to the first group. It has not been sung for many 
years in any country, and Miss Garrison thinks this will 
be its initial presentation in America. It is the scene and 
rondo, “Je ne veux pas,” from “Le Billet de Loterie,” and 
gives the singer ample opportunity to display the difficul- 
ties of intricate coloratura pyrotechnics. Two new Eng- 
lish songs to have their initial presentation, still in man- 
uscript form, are by Humphrey Mitchell—“There Was a 
Star” and “Just for This.” 


Scott’s Song Scores Many Successes 


Joha Prindle Scott’s song “The Wind’s in the South” 
was featured at the Rialto Theatre, New York, the week 
of October 13, following a successful week at the Strand 
Theatre, New York, a short time ago. 

Grace Hoffman has made a phonograph record of this 
popular song, and Florence Otis, to whom it is dedicated, 
will use it to close the program of her first Aeolian Hall 
recital, on November 5. No song for soprano in recent 
years has met with such instant success as this brilliant 
vocal flight of Scott's. 
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Mrs. Giuseppe de Luca 


Olympia de Luca, wife of Giuseppe de Luca, the dis- 
tinguished baritone of the Metropclitan Opera, died at 
her New York home on last Monday evening from pneu- 
monia, after an illness of ten days. Mrs. de Luca had 


accompanied her husband on the recent tour of the Metro- 
politan Quartet, of which he was a member, and was 
taken ill shortly after reaching New York when the tour 
was interrupted by the influenza epidemic. 


Jasper Ffrench 
Jasper Ffrench, military aviator, son of Mrs. Florence 
Firench, editor of the Musical Leader, was killed last 
week in a fall at Payne Field, West Point, Miss. He was 
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married as recently as September 23, and will be buried 
in Dallas, Tex., the home of his widow. The late avi- 
ator’s father was killed as the result of a street car acci- 
dent in New York some months ago. 


Sara Mesick 

Sara Mesick, one of the best known of the younger 
vocal teachers of New York City, and a writer upon mu- 
sical subjects, died at her Schenectady home on October 
14, of pneumonia. Her death was very sudden and a 
siiock to her many pupils over the country. 

After her graduation from Vassar College in 1906, Miss 
Mesick made music her profession and had been highly 
successful. Studying singing first with Herbert Wilber 
Greene, of New York, she later went abroad and worked 
with such men as Sir Henry Wood and Erich Wolff. She 
was the last American pupil of the late Alberto Randegger 
in London. For several years, in addition to her teach- 
ing in Carnegie Hall, she had iarge classes in Schenectady, 
N. Y., and Reading, Pa., and was well known in Phila- 
delphia. For the last eight years she had been assistant 
to Herbert Wilber Greene at his Brookfield Summer 
School, and her pupils there were from all parts of the 
conntry. 

Miss Mesick was brilliant and keen, and possessed a 
marvellous vitality which inspired every pupil. Her les- 
sons were unforgettable—she was a teaching genius, and 
her influence was far reaching. The readers of the 
Etude, the Musician and especially the Musical Observer, 
know her articles in the vocal departments of those vari- 
ous magazines as intelligent observations from a broad ex- 
perience. She is survived by her parents, and her sister 
and pupil, Elizabeth Mesick, a singer of this city. 


William Griffith 

The many friends of William Griffith, whose home for 
the past several years had been in Boston, will regret to 
learn of his recent death from Spanish influenza. Mr. 
Griffith was well known as a baritone of much promise, 
and had appeared successfully in many sections of New 
England and the South. For some time he had, previous 
to his death, been engaged in Y. M. C. A. work, first as 
secretary at the Drexel Hut, Newport Naval Training Sta- 
tion, and later as director of entertainment in the Depart- 
ment of the Northeast. While in the pursuance of his 
duties. Mr. Griffith contracted a severe cold, which later 
developed into influenza. He is survived by his wife, in 
professional circles as a reader. 


Burial of Emile Mayer 


Daniel Mayer has received a cable from his family in 
Bexhill, on the English south coast, convering the news 
of the burial of his eldest son, Emile Nicolas Mayer. 
As related in last week’s Musicat Courter, he die 
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the indirect result of a severe gassing while in the Brit- 
ish service in France. His body was laid to rest with 
full — honors in the family vault at Bexhill, and 
the funeral procession included the mayor of Bexhill 
(Daniel Mayer is himself a former mayor of the town), 
the aldermen, the town clerk and a great number of 
friends and acquaintances of the deceased. 


Irene Eastman 


Irene Eastman (Taluta), an American Indian soprano, 
second daughter of Dr. Charles A. Eastman, the Sioux 
Indian scholar and author, and Elaine Goodale Eastman, 
the poet, died of influenza, Wednesday, October 23, at the 
Emergency Hospital, Keene, N. H he was twenty-four 
years old, and had attracted attention by her interpreta- 
tion of Indian music. Her songs, on the melodies 
of the various Indian tribes, had deeply interested several! 
of the younger American composers. 


Genia d’Agarioff 

Genia d’Agarioff, a young baritone singer who was 
quite well known in the concert field in the East some 
three or four years ago, died at Camp Humphreys, 
Va., on October 14, of pneumonia following influenza. 
On account of his knowledge of la s, d’Agarioff had 
recently been transferred from his regiment to the camp 
naturalization office. Born in Russia he is said to have 
been a graduate of the Imperial Military Academy at 
Petrograd and a former lieutenant in the Russian army. 
He came to America several years ago and became a 
naturalized citizen. 


Frank R. Lawrence 

Frank R. Lawrence, aged seventy, president of the 
Lotos Club in New York, died suddenly in a barber's 
chair at the Hotel St. Regis last Saturday. Mr. Lawrence 
was president of the club for twenty-eight years and 
served as toastmaster at the famous Lotos dinners for 
distinguished persons. Among those events dedicated to 
musical celebrities, and under Mr. Lawrence’s sympathetic 
guidance, were the dinners given for Camille Saint-Saéns, 
Richard Strauss, Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Enrico 
Caruso, ete. 


B. F. Owen 
Benjamin Fletcher Owen, manager of the piano depart- 
ment of the Wanamaker stores here and in Philadelphia, 
died last Tuesday at his home on Riverside drive, of acute 
indigestion. He was fifty-nine years old, and at one time 
had been connected with Gimbel Brothers in Philadelphia 
and later with The Cable Company, of Chicago. 


Gladys Cooper 
Gladys Cooper, the New York pianist, died in Chicago 
at the Auditorium Hotel on Sunday of influenza. She was 
on a concert tour for the Redpath Bureau and left New 
York October 5. She was a graduate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and had been an accompanist 
for many artists, and also appeared as a solo pianist. 


Beatrice Emily Wait 
Beatrice Emily Wait, a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera ballet, died of pneumonia on Monday while visiting 
friends in Mount Vernon, N. Y. She was eighteen years 
old, and was a dancer of rare grace. Her mother was a 
cousin of Edwin Booth. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence P. Sohmer 


Clarence Paul Sohmer, twenty-four years old, son of 
Paul Sohmer, piano manufacturer, died at Corona, L. L, 
last week, a victim of pneumonia, and a few hours after 
his funeral his wife, Agnes Sohmer, twenty-three years 
old, died of double pneumonia. 





Alexandre Charles Lecocq 


See notice of the death of the famous French com- 
poser of light operas on the editorial page. 
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NINA MORGANA, 

The attractive young singer, who was heard at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evening, October 24. Miss Mor- 
gana’s smart appearance aroused the curious feminine con- 
certgoers to auch exclamations as “Who makes her clothes?” 
and “Now, that’s what I call a diatinctive, becoming gown!” 
The answer to the exclaimers is: Tafel—the last word in 
artistic creations, The above gown is of white brocaded 
chiffon, softly draped to one side and finished at the waist- 

line with a graceful band of pearls. 


De Phillippe as Lady Bountiful 

















Three forlorn looking soldiers stood at a corner of - 


Fifth avenue, some weeks ago. Passing by, many peo- 
ple stared, for they were not of our army. Two more 
curious than the rest, however, dared to stop and ap- 
proach them and engage them in conversation. Immedi- 
ately the three faces lighted, for they were anxious to 
talk to someone! New York impressed them as a pretty 
lonesome place to be in when you did not have a soul 
whom you could call “friend,” they told Mme. de. Phil- 
lippe and her hushand. So before they quite knew what 
was happening, they had joyfully accepted an invitation 
to dine at Mme. de Phillippe’s home that evening. An 
impromptu theatre party followed, and three delighted 
young Anzacs voted Mme. de Phillippe, who had been 
their only hostess, a charming one and extracted a promise 
that if ever she came to New Zealand, she’d surely look 
them np! 
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DEVRIES SEES GREAT CREATIVE 
TALENT IN UNITED STATES 


“Americans Themselves Must Decide Whether or Not 
the American Musician Shall Live and Grow,” 
He Says 


In the Chicago Evening Journal for October 22 Herman 
Devries, the well known Chicago vocal teacher and critic, 
had the following observations on some musical conditions 
which are of special interest at the moment: 

The critical inkwell is yawning ineffectually and the critic is 
“marking time” these troublous days. Hardly had the musical sea- 
son begun with a promise of many fresh pleasures and old ones 
renew than the municipal order to close theatres and concert 
halls Vg) a quietus on our activities and we are at the mercy of 
the “flu.” 

However, the enemy is facing a grim battle and our goodly army 
of hard working doctors and nurses soon will Chateau Thierry them 
into a complete rout. And since I am using military metaphor, 
in praise of our gallant American men, it seems fitting that we 
once more pen a plea for those Americans who triumph in peace, 
but whose mission in war is almost as vital as the physical one 
of supplying munitions—the musicians. 

No one suspected “until they were given their chance” that a 
peace bred group of Yankees would help to turn the tide of war. 
And until they really, sincerely get their chance no one will believe 
in the American musician; that is to say, Americans themselves 
will not be convinced that their country can produce creative 
talent of a high order in the art world until the American artist 
is given a wider field and greater encouragement. 

“Give the American musician a chance,” should be our slogan. 

Suppose sometimes the work is not on a level with those of 
the great, that proves only that a young art is fallible. 

Maybe we have an embryo Chopin or Saint-Saéns, or even an 
Arthur Sullivan in our midst. 

Even John Alden Carpenter, the Chicago composer, whose 
“Perambulator Suite” is one of his late works, has been heard in 
London, while New York has yet to hear his superb symphony! 

And what opportunity do we give to our native orchestra con- 
ductors? There are now fifteen orchestras in leading cities of 
America, not one of which is led by an American! 

Just now Henry Hadley, an excellent man, has been leading 
special performances at the Park Theatre in New York for the 
Society of American Singers, but I cannot recall any other 
American orchestra director as prominently situated in his pro- 
fession. 

Two all-American orchestras in Chicago have disappeared, the 
Philharmonic, so admirably conducted by Arthur Dunham, and 
the American Symphony, under the direction of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn. Uncle Sam took some of the men, but eager interest could 
have built both up again. 

Americans themselves must decide whether or not the American 
musician shall live and grow. 

America has the future of its art in its own hands. Not 
amused indulgence, toleraht attention, nor half-hearted ompgect can 
help this fine cause, but a sturdy, strong faith, the belief that 
spurs, and “the chance.” 

They shared duties untiringly; they should be given their share 
of recognition. 


Globe Music Club 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet and Theodore van 
Yorx, tenor, were the artists who appeared for the Globe 
Music Club, on Wednesday evening, October 23, at the 
De Witt Clinton Auditorium, New York. 

The Elsa Fischer Quartet, consisting of Elsa Fischer, 
first violin; Helen Reynolds, second violin; Lucie Neid- 
hardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, cello, played its 
numbers with that musicianship and artistic finish which 
always characterizes its work, and which finds apprecia- 
tion at all times with music lovers. The program con- 
tained Dvyorak’s string quartet, F major; “Canzonetta,” 
Victor Herbert; “Secret d’Amour,” Bruno Oscar Klein; 
“Music of the Spheres,” Rubinstein; a presto, Ippolitow- 
Iwanow, and a Hungarian dance by Brahms. 

{t is needless to go into detail regarding the perfect en- 
semble and tone coloring of this organization. Suffice it 
to say that their playing delighted the large audience. 

Theodore van Yorx was heard in two groups of songs, 
comprising “She Is So Innocent,” Lecocq; “Temple 
Bells,” Finden; “Inter Nos,” MacFadyen; “Monotone,” 
Cornelius ; “Mother 0’ Mine,” Tours; “Auld Doctor Magin,” 
Lohr; “Nora,” Pigot; “Father O’Flynn,” Old Irish; 
“When Pershing’s Men Go Marching into Picardy,” Rog- 
ers, and Fay Foster’s popular patriotic song, “The Amer- 
icans Come!”, which was accompanied by the composer. 
All other accompaniments were played by Genevieve 
Moroney. 

Yvonne de Tréville was unable to appear, owing to a 
slight indisposition. 
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FITZIU-DE SEGUROLA-MURATORE 
OPEN SAN FRANCISCO SEASON 


And Close It for Awhile—“Flu” Shuts Concert Doors 
Temporarily—Fitziu-de Segurola Concert Charms 
—Vecki Develops New Talent—“The Word in 
Melody”—Normal Course Announced— 


“A New Movement”—Items 
1158 Filbert Street, Phone Franklin 882. 
San Francisco, October 19, 191. 
Anna Fitziu and Andres de Segurola opened the Oppen- 
heimer season at the Savoy Theatre on Sunday afternoon, 
October 13, before a large and appreciative audience. The 
formal opening of the San Francisco concert season may 
be said to have been held a week earlier, when Muratore 


sang at the Auditorium under the management of Frank 
Healy. 
And it now appears that, as these two events were the 


opening of the season, they were likewise the closing of 


the season, at least for awhile. For the “flu” has got us, 
an like the rest of the world, must shut our doors. 

News did the season look so good to us as just now 
when we have to deny ourselves the pleasure of enjoying 
it. No need to hist the things we must miss, except those 


Muratore again, and again Fitziu and de 
Sesurele, Fanning on Sunday, the symphony orchestra 
next week, some Cadman songs by the Treble Clef Club 
at the Lemare recital Sunday night. 

Che question is, how long will it last? McCormack is 
due here soon under the Healy managment. Will he be able 
to appear? Yolanda Méré and Lambert Murphy are due 
in two weeks under the management of Oppenheimer. 
Must we forego the pleasure of welcoming them? The 
board of health says it will be “from three to five weeks.” 
Do these eminent medicos really know anything about it, 
or are they merely guessing with a grain of optimism in 
the guess’ 

Be this as it may, we can at least congratulate ourselves 
on what we have said. The Fitziu-de Segurola concert was 
harming—there is no better word to express it. There 
was a certain atmosphere of “ye olden time” about it, 
though why, I know not, that was altogether delightful, a 
sort of feeling of intimacy, as when music was given in 
the king’s chamber (God forbid that I should be a roy- 
alist!). 

Perhaps it was the little Savoy Theatre that Manager 
Oppenheimer has so wisely selected for his concerts; per- 
haps it was.the sketch in costume, “Grand’mere avait rai- 
son,” in which the characters are the Marquis and Mar- 
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quise de Montville; perhaps—but, after all, it matters little 
why it was; the fact is that this concert will stand out 
among the winter’s offerings as something particularly ex- 
quisite. There is no need to give the program. It offered 
varicty to suit all tastes, a modicum of passion, a pinch 
of piquancy, and a whole world of human nature. 

Among the encores, which were numerous, was Mana- 
Zucca’s “Daddy's Little Boy,” which made a decided hit. 

Vecki Develops New Talent 


Marion Vecki has been doing his bit by leading com- 
munity sings and has developed a decided talent in that 
line. Recently he started community singing in Watson- 
ville, where there was a big sing on the Plaza, October 6. 
The Watsonville Register says: “Mr. Vecki was a master 
in handling the crowd. One moment he had them laugh- 
ing, the next wanting to smash the face of the Kaiser, and 
then again singing with all the patriotic fervor that was 
in them. 

Mr. Vecki is “on his way” to New York; that is to say, 
he will be on his way as soon as he can close up a few 
business matters in this city. He plans to “look the 
ground over” in the East. It is pretty sure that he will 
like the East, because the East will like him, and perhaps 
he will remain there throughout the winter season if the 
“flu” lets up and gives him.a chance to be heard. 

He has an excellent voice and a magnetism, including 
a smile, that gets his efforts over the footlights. He sings 
in a big. broad way that is very effective, and is, withal, . 
an artist with a fine vocal equipment and genuine musician- 
ship. His success is certain in whatever field he decides 
to exploit his art. 

“The Word in Melody” 

The Emerson studios gave a perfect setting to the unique 
musical event which occurred there on October 11, when 
George Edwards, artist, author and musical composer, and 
Chella Dodge Benedict opened up a new and practical field 
for music in a series of “Melolog Lectures”—or, “The 
Word in Melody.” 

The series opened with the story of the inspired words 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” fillowed by its rendition 
m the piano by George Edwards. The subject of the 
evening was the beautiful allegory of “The Hunter,” prose 
poem taken from Olive Schreiner’s “Story of an African 
Ferm.” This furnished the main theme of Mrs. Bene- 
dict’s lecture on “The Power of the Image.” 

The attention of the audience was first called to the 
real message of music, so often overlooked by the ordinary 
musical critic who seeks mastery of technic, and the main 
motifs _were illustrated on the piano, thus showing the 
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marvelous possibilities of the skilled composer in “picture 
making” through harmonious vibrations, which may be 
just as real, and with as certain a message, as ever the 
artist portrayed on canvas or living words ever spoken. 
Mrs. Benedict also said that the message of music could 
reach the greatest depths of being, and, because of this 
proven fact, it is beginning to be used in the practical work 
of healing disease, building harmony into environment, and 
in the solutions of the various problems of human life. 


Ada Clement Announces Normal Course 


Ada Clement, the pianist, announces a normal course 
based on the elementary grade of the Progressive Lessons. 
This course will begin November 5, at her studio, and 
will consist of ten lessons, one each week on Tuesday 
mornings. This will be, it is said, the first normal course 
on these lessons offered by a San Francisco teacher. They 
provide a liberal musical education; and with Leopold 
Godowsky as editor in chief, assisted by such pianistic 
giants as Josef Hofmann and Emi! Sauer, one is assured 
of securing the most advanced ideas in piano playing and 
piano instruction. 

Each member of the class will receive a copy of the 
thirty-six printed lessons and selected material from the 
exercises, studies and compositions, while Miss Clement’s 
own personal experience as a teacher will enter into her 
interpretation of the work. 

“A New Movement” 


With the heading “For All the People—Free. A New 
Movement,” the University of California is sending out 
cards advertising the formation of a community chorus 
under the direction of Arthur Farwell. This, of course, 
will be temporarily interfered with by the “flu,” but will 
no doubt be continued when the quarantine bars are let 
down. Arthur Farwell is well chosen to carry on this 
work, and will no doubt make it interesting, although to 
me it seems that his ideas, as expressed to me in conver- 
sation some weeks ago, are somewhat visionary. “Vision- 
ary” strictly speaking, for he says, “there must always be 
a vision” and that it is not sufficient that people get to- 
gether and sing just for the fun of it, but that they must 
study some works, some part choruses or oratorios. Per- 
sonally, I believe that that plan will be fatal to the perma- 
nency of any such undertaking—because I have sung in 
choruses, conducted choruses, followed the work of chor- 
uses, these many years, and- I know—we all know—the 
difficulty of keeping them together. But I also firmly be- 
lieve that the success of the Protestant churches in this 
_Soamtsy is chiefly due to the f fact that their congregations 
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were permitted to sing what they wanted to sing (and 
their taste is pretty bad!), and that the people of this 
country have had no other place where they could shout 
and howl and holler! There is a spirit of unity and good 
fellowship in singing the old familiar songs, be they hymns 
or folksongs, that can be engendered in no other way. 
What we want in this country is a song commission made 
up, not of artists but of men who have made a study of 
human nature—the composers of the most successful pop- 
ular songs, the managers of the most successful theatrical 
enterprises, the most successful orators and preachers, 
ministers and politicians. In other words, men who have 
experience in moving large masses of people, who know 
how they may be reached and who are not hampered by 
any “vision” (of personal success and artistic recognition). 


Items 


The Exposition Chorus is rehearsing “The Messiah” 
under the direction of Morley Howell. 

Jean Criticos will remain here during the coming winter. 

Giulio Minetti announces three concerts of the Minetti 
Quartet on the following dates: November 18, December 
2 and December 16. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra has begun re- 
hearsals under the direction of Alfred Hertz. and is re- 
ported by those who have heard it to be “better than ever.” 

Alexander Bevani led 25,000 people in a community sing 
at Golden Gate Park last Sunday. He scored his usual 
success. 

The artists at the last concert of the Fine Arts Palace 
were Laurence Strauss and Terese Ehrman, who has just 
returned from the Schola Cantorum, Paris. 

An attractive new composition by Rudolf Seiger was 
given its first public hearing at the Fairmont Hotel last 
Sunday evening. It is entitled “Les Fleurs du Printemps.” 
It is a pleasing melody, exquisitely arranged for strings 
and piano. The composer conducted. 

Marion Vecki, the well known baritone, who is going 
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East shortly, is featuring four songs by Abbie Gerrish 
Jones—“Egypt,” “Nile Song,” “That Is Life,” and “In the 
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MUSIC FIGURES IN OAKLAND DRIVE 





Community Sings and Other Music Is Featured in Lib- 
erty Loan Drive—Last Municipal Band Concert— 
Community Chorus Started—Berkeley Closes 
Doors—Artists’ Concert Series—Notes 


Community sings and other musical features played ne 
small part in the Fourth Liberty Loan drive. It appears 
to have taken a world war to awaken America to the 
realization that instrumental and vocal music for the 
masses can consolidate and direct emotion as no other 
art is capable of doing, for music never fails te attract 
a crowd, and a crowd always wants to see or hear some- 
thing; so that parades and pageants and music have lately 
been the order of the day in Oakland in her struggle te 
reach her thirteen million doliar quota. 

Alexander Stewart, chairman of the music committee 
of the War Camp Community Service, was appointed 
chairman of this department of the Liberty Loan organiza- 
tion and the plans for music features were outlined by 
the following committee: Glenn H. Woods, D. Mc- 
Closkey, Mrs. N. A. Koser, E. D. Crandall, Julius Weber, 
W. E. Chamberlain, Zoie Green Radcliffe, Mrs. Carroll 
Nicholson, Mrs. Cummings, Paul Steindorff, D. E. 
Graves, Carl E. Anderson, E. H. McCandlish. 

An impressive pageant of about 7,000 children, in units 
of 250 (automobiles taking those too young to wal‘), 
marched through the main streets, October 12, singing in 
unison songs America knows and loves. After the 
parade the children crowded into the City Hall plaza 
and again sang songs, led by the boys’ massed bands from 
participating schools, after which the bands gave pro- 
grams at the principal street corners of the city. 

In the evening of the same day, perhaps 2,000 women 
paraded the streets, also singing songs, with bands divid- 
ing the sections, carrying flags, and garlands and Japanese 
lanterns, The mothers of soldiers bearing their service 
flags stirred deeply the hearts of the populace, then came 
the Red Cross workers; the Y. M. C. A.; Defenders’ Club; 
National League of Women’s Service; Women of the 
Canteen Service and of the Red Cross Shop; Women of 
the War Camp Community Service, and many others. 
After the parade the main building of the auditorium was 
packed for the Liberty Bond sale. Constributing musical 
numbers were the University Glee Club, director Homer 
Henley; Ebell Choral Club, director Paul Steindorff, and 
Lydia Sturtevant, contralto. A few of the bands par- 
ticipating were the Technical High School, Western 
Union, Moore Shipbuilders, and several others. To help 
this cause noted personages, including Mary Pickford, 
Marie Dressler, Lydia Sturtevant, rother Leo, Dr. 
Aurelia Reinhardt, Delia McDonough, Raymond Throck- 
morton, and many others gave their services. 

At the City Hall plaza, members of the Aahmes 
Temple, Order of the Mystic Shrine, gave a_ special 
Liberty Loan rally, where the famous band of the Aahmes 
Temple gave a concert. 


Farewell Concert of Season by Municipal Band 


Owing to the uncertainty of the weather and “the fact 
that the number of concerts is limited by the appropria- 
tion granted by the city council,” the final concert of the 
season was given on October 13, in Lakeside Park by the 
Municipal Band under the direction of Paul Steindorff. 
Five “request” numbers were played, including composi- 
tions by Rossini, Rachmaninoff, Puccini, Auber and 
Hoschna. Lucile Wright was the vocal soloist. Preced- 
ing the musical program, moving pictures of the crowds 
standing and marching were taken to send to the boys 
in France, the film to be shown here first at the T and 
Theatre. 

Farwell Starts Community Chorus 


The first “Song Mass Meeting” of the University of 
California Community Chorus was held at Harmon 
Gymnasium, Berkeley, under the direction of Prof. 
Arthur Farwell, on Thursday, October 10. It is the 
purpose of the community to give free song expression 
without vocal training or voice trials, and the chorus will 
learn to sing simple folksongs as well as the great world 
choruses at its weekly rehearsals, Owing to the prevalence 
of Spanish influenza, which is gaining ground in the East 
Bay, the rehearsal, this week, took place in the Greek 
Theatre, Professor Farwell is well equipped to lead this 
important movement, having directed the Music School 
Settlement work in New York City and other similar work 
in the East. He is president of the National League for 
Community Music and has recently become acting head 
of the department of’ music at the University of Cali- 
fornia. As composer of many fine choruses, notably 
“March! March !” “After the Battle,” “Hymn to Liber- 
ty,” and “Joy, Brothers, Joy!” he has won distinction. 
Anent the Oakland Tribune: “The Bohemian Club has 
added another laurel to its brow. Through its forest 
plays it brought out Arthur Farwell from New York. 
Arthur Farwell liked California and he lingered awhile 
in Berkeley, and lo! the interesting thing happened—the 
University of California got his promise to stay, and now 
he is one of us. It all came out at the luncheon on 
Thursday, given across the bay by the Council of Inter- 
Allied Arts when the professor gave a talk.” 


Berkeley Closes Doors 


All gatherings of any size were called off on October 
15 as a result of the spread of Spanish influenza on the 
Berkeley University campus. Included among the im- 
portant events were the Musical Association’s first con- 
cert of the season and a lecture by Prof. Charles 
Mills Gayley. The schools are still open, but picture 
houses are closed, and dance permits are refused, for the 
present. 

Artists’ Concert Series 


For the coming series of five artists’ concerts, Miss 
Z. W. Potter announces a fine array of notable artists in- 
cluding Lambert Murphy and Yolanda Méré, in a brilliant 
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combination program for the initial concert on October 


For the second concert, in January, Lucy Gates and 
Gowns 
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the Trio de Lutece will be the attraction. At the third 
concert in February we are to hear Josef Hofmann 
For the concert in March, Anna Case is scheduled, and 
Louis Graveure will give the program for the final concert 
in March. These concerts are under the auspices of the 
Oakland Teachers’ Association and will be given in the 
Auditorium Opera House. 


Notes 


The Angel Chorus, which is sg rehearsed to —_ post 
in the elaborate pageant of “The Road to Victory,” 

given at the Civic Auditorium, October 31, November : a 
2, will be assisted by members of the Berkeley Oratorio 
Society, the Wednesday Morning Choral Club, and mem- 
bers of many church choirs of the city, under the direc- 
tion of Paul Steindorff. The proceeds are for the Baby 
Hospital Association Fund. 

“Open House” was the order of the evening at the First 
Congregational Church, Thursday, October 10, for the 
opening of the social rooms and assembly hall, which have 
been remodelled at a cost of many thousands of dollars. 
A musical program was one of the features, and artists 
taking part in this were Alma Berglund Winchester, so- 

rano; Ruth Waterman Anderson, contralto; Hugh J. 

illiams, tenor; Marion Nicholson, violin; Virginie de 
Fremery, organ and piano. 

The Sons and Daughters of Washington held a Liberty 
Loan rally on Sunday, October 13. Besides notable speak- 
ers, musical selections were rendered by Mrs. J. M. Mc- 
Gregor, soprano; Olive Reed, violin; Adele F. Swett pre- 
sided at the piano, and community singing was led by John 
W. MacKenzie. 

Dr. Irvin Morgan, of Philadelphia, organist, was heard 
last week in a private recital at the home of Mr. and 7 
A. H. Proctor, of Piedmont. EB. A: T. 
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tion of Walter Henry Hall, professor of choral music, 
will commence a series of short choral recitals to 
given with the regular 4 o’clock service and to con- 
tinue throughout the year. The full choir will be pres- 
ent excepting on the first Sunday of each month, when 
men’s voices only will be used. 

It is planned to include examples from various schools 
and periods of church music, so that the recitals may 
be educational as well as religious. An invitation is 
extended to members of the university and to the pub- 
lic to ‘attend the services and the recitals. 


TACOMA NEWS NOTES 


——_ 

Announcement of the marriage of Henry Hadley, Amer- 
ican orchestra conductor and composer, to Inez Barbour, 
a prominent singer of New York, is received with interest 
in Tacoma music circles. Mr. Hadley was formerly iden- 
tified with the music life of this city as an artist who was 
not only a performer but an organizer, a successful manip- 
ulator of the musical problems of the Far West, whose 
interest and comprehension extended beyond the field of 
his profession locally. For several years he was conductor 
of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, and later of a simi- 
lar organization in San Francisco. Recently locating in 
New York, he has devoted himself principally to composi- 
tion. His one act opera “Bianca” won the $1,000 prize 
given by the Society of American Singers, and was pro- 
duced at the Park Theatre, New York. The wedding took 
place in the early autumn at the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist. New York City. 


An Eleventh Hour Postponement 


Among eleventh hour postponements of scheduled affairs 
the past week, on account of the influenza precautionary 
measures, the cancelling of the Ladies’ Musical Club an- 
nual complimentary concert caused the most widely spread 
dismay. From Portland and Seattle, outside soloists were 
in the city, among them Emily Thomas, a distinguished 
pianist of Chicago, and even as the mayor's mandates, 
affecting all gatherings, were issued, a throng of antici- 
pating devotees was gathering for the widely advertised 
afternoon musical event. 


Camp Lewis Items 


Indoor gatherings generally having fallen under the ban, 
a group of Camp Lewis soldiers, formerly professional 
musicians, hastened to rescue the city from the mishap of 
musicless days, and, led by Rev. E. C. Bloomquist, promi- 
nent pastor and organizer of Tacoma, gave al fresco sings. 
Chorals were delightfully given by the itinerant volun- 
teers, while solos included “Women of the Homeland,” 
“Values,” “Over There” and other popular numbers. 

The Thirty-seventh Field Artillery Band, of Camp 
Lewis, led by Reginald W. Dunn, won encomiums for its 
splendid programs in Tacoma during the Fourth Liberty 
Loan campaign. Bandmaster Dunn, who is also a noted . 
violinist and composer, is training his organization into 
one of the best martial bands in the Northwest. On his 
recent arrival at Camp Lewis no one knew him as Dunn, 
friend of celebrities, whose compositions have been played 
by Elman and sung by Melba; as the conductor who took 
a chorus and orchestra for a tour of Sweden and was there 
chosen to write the music for the “Ode to Peace” that 
opened the last Hague peace conference. Not for long, 
however, did his work both with band and orchestra escape 
the musical interviewer. Mr. Dunn is organizing a chorus 
with his orchestra, and incidentally is writing a march for 
the regiment. He has composed an Indian suite, an Irish 
suite and several operas. A former teacher of the com- 
poser was Daniel de Lange, founder and director of the 
Amsterdam Conservatory, who gave up his work in Hol- 
land and went to Point Loma, in California, “where music 
is taught from infancy and every child is a musician.” 
Among warm personal friends Mr, Dunn numbers Percy 
Grainger, Godowsky, Walter Damrosch, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, and many others in the world of music. 

Pauline Donnan, who has been the guest of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. T. S. Silvers, prominent pianist and composer, 
of Tacoma, will soon return to England to join Pauline 
K. Donnan, the noted prima donna, who is devoting her- 
self to teaching blind soldiers at St. Dunstan. During he- 
visit in Tacoma, Mrs. Donnan has spent much time at the 
base hospital, Camp Lewis, where the soldiers have wel- 
comed her accounts of personal experiences a living 
abroad during the years of the war. K. M. K. 


“Long, Long Trail” Incidents 


Roger Bromley, the young baritone, who is now with 
Uncle Sam’s forces, was given special leave from camp 
during the Liberty Loan campaign, so that he might sing 
at various meetings throughout the South. Mr. Bromley 
states that he had a thrilling reception at Pulaski, Tenn., 
and made a great hit with “Long, Long Trail,” which he 
sang on the courthouse steps for about five thousand peo- 
ple. Other places where Mr. Bromley was equally as 
successful with the “Trail” were Nashville and Shelby- 
ville. 

At the Suh-Treasury, New York, during one of the 
Liberty Loan rallies, Frieda Hempel, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang Zo Elliott’s song, and after Miss 
Hempel had finished a woman in the crowd offered to 
subscribe to a $1,000 bond for an encore. The singer 
agreed and the bond was bought. 

R. Jefferson Hall, of Denver, Col., sang the song at the 
Liberty Sing in that city on August 27, before an audience 
of 10,000 people. “The song was great and had to be 
repeated three times,” he wrote its publisher, M. Wit- 
mark and Sons. 

‘These are only a few of the many incidents connected 
with the rendition of this popular war song. 


Ira Jacobs, Band Leader 


Ira Jacobs@the youngest conductor in New York, has 
been appointed bandmaster of the Annex Band Company, 
No. 3, at Camp Greenleaf, Ga. Musicians desiring to join 
Mr. Jacobs’ hand should address him at his present post, 
and he promises to make all efforts to induct such appli- 
cants into his organization, 
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A Good Poem 

“I am sending you a war poem. Will you please 
tell me honestly whether or not this poem is fitted for 
music? If it is suited, can you tell me of a publishing 
firm to apply to? I have only recently reached my six- 
teenth birthday.” ' 
The poem follows: 

THE CALL TO ARMS 


F I 
A rising, growing murmur sends a call throughout the land: 
“To arms all ye who love your homes, to arms and make your 


stand; 
To arms, protect the motherland—to arms for wife and child; 
To arms, to arms, for brother love has once more been beguiled.” 


Chorus. 
For the steady measured tramp 
That resounds in every camp 
Is the echo of the liberating hail; 
Be it war on land or sea 
It has e’er spelled victory, 
For the Yankee boys and freemen never fail. 


II 
A million men with hearts afire, and every fibre taut, 
Resolve to carry on the flag for which their fathers fought; 
A million others shoulder arms, all hurry to the field 
To serve as freedom’s vanguard, democracy to shield. 


Your poem shows decided signs of poetical talent. It is, 
in faet, surprisingly good for a boy of sixteen, much bet- 
ter in literary quality than a great many poems of the so 
called patriotic songs which have been published. As to 
whether or not there is any real demand still for any new 
war songs, except cf most unusual quality, the Informa- 
tion Bureau is in doubt. Perhaps the poem in this column 
may strike the eye of some composer who will feel moved 
to set in. It is doubtful if any publisher would be inter- 
ested in it, but it might be shown to any of the New York 
publishers, whose advertisements you will find in the 
columns of this paper. 

About Dancing 


“I am about to start a dancing academy and should 
like to know where the following magazines are 
published: The Russian Ballet Magazine; The 
Rivista Universal; New Witness; Opera Magazine; 
The Chicago News Magazine; and the Opera News. 
Where can I get a list of Russian ballet music, and 
where can I purchase Chaminade’s ballet music?” 

The Information Bureau does not know of a Russian 
Ballet Magazine, but a book was published on the Russian 
ballet at the time of the visit of the Diaghileff ballet here. 
There are only a few copies left, but one can be obtained 
from Ernest Henkel, care of Metropolitan Opera Company, 
New York. The Rivista Universal is published at 15 Park 
Row, New York. The address of the New Witness is, 
London, England. The Opera Magazine, formerly Fa 
lished in New York, has suspended. The Chicago News 
Magazine is published in connection with the Chicago 
News, Chicago, Ill. Opera News is issued by John 
Weekiben Y. Write directly to the large publishers— 
say, Schirmer, 8 East Forty-third street, New York, or 
Ditson, 8 East Thirty-fourth street, New York, regarding 
both Russian music for the ballet and Chaminade works. 
There is a collection of the latter. 

American Philharmonic Academy 


“Can you tell me if there is a New York or- 
ganization known as The American Philharmonic 
Academy ?” 

Eugenio di Pirani, 0915 President street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., (telephone 616 Prospect) founded and organized 
the American Philharmonic Academy in_ 1914, just before 
the outbreak of the war. Mr. di Pirani is the president, 
Victor Herbert’s name is given as vice-president, and on 
the list of honorary members appear the names of prac- 
tically all the foremost composers of the world. The In- 
formation Bureau is assured by Mr. di Pirani that every- 
one mentioned accepted the honorary membership; also 
that the purpose of the academy is to advance interest in 
music in America through the support of musicians, pro- 
duction of new works, etc. Owing to the beginning of the 
war immediately after the foundation of the academy, it 
has undertaken practically no activities of any sort. If 
the inquirer wishes further information, he had better 
communicate direct with Mr. di Pirani. 

Never Recorded 

“Is the old Scotch duet, the ‘Cruicket Bawbee’ 
sold as a record by any of the phonograph com- 
panies ?” 


“The Cruicket Bawbee” does not appear to have been 
recorded. It is not in the catalogues of any of the four 


largest companies. 
Wants Addresses 
“Can you give me the residence address of Ernest 
R. Ball, the composer; also of Wilfred Sanderson.” 
Ernest R. Ball lives at Thirty-third street and 
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Sixteenth avenue, Beechhurst, L. I. We do not know Mr. 
Sanderson’s address as he lives in England, but he can 
be reached, care of his publishers, Boosey & Company, 


London. 
Where Are They? 


“Can you tell me_ the whereabouts of two German 
musicians of New York who seem to have dropped 
entirely out of sight; Anton Hoff and Johannes 
Sembach ?” 


The Information Bureau has been unable to discover 
the whereabouts of either of these men. Can anybody 
supply us with their present addresses? 

Where Is Arthur Rosenstein? 

“I used to know Arthur Rosenstein, the accompanist, 
well and would like to get in touch with him again. I 
have not heard of him since the Gluck tour, in 1913, I 
believe. Do you know where he is? I have an im- 
pression he is settled somewhere in the west.” 


Inquiry among Rosenstein’s friends has failed to dis- 
cover his present whereabouts. Can any reader tell us 
where he is? Perhaps this will reach his eye. If so, 
please communicate with the Information Bureau. 


Miller Artist with Anderson 


Fred Patton, a pupil of Adelaide Gesclfeidt, exponent of 
Miller Vocal Art-Science, is now under Walter Ander- 
son’s management. Mr. Patton, who for eight years was 
soloist in the Broadway Tabernacle, is now holding the 
solo position in the Fort Washington Presbyterian 
Church and in the Washington Heights branch of the 
Free Synagogue. 

This young bass-baritone has established a reputation 
for himself as a dependable artist, one well equipped for 
the concert and oratorio field. His engagements during 
August and September included several appearances at 
the Ocean Grove Auditorium with Beulah Beach, for- 
merly of the Century Opera Company. Mr. Patton also 
filled several engagements at the Delaware Water Gap 
and, as a result, was engaged as community song leader 
for the first community song festival at Stroudsburg, Pa. 
He has appeared at most of the leading camps, giving 
the boys some of his rousing enthusiasm in song and 
patriotism and helping Uncle Sam for the Liberty Loan. 
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Management: JULIAN POLLAK, 47 W. 424 St., N.Y. 
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Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
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Hermann KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Albany, N. Y.—The Monday Musical Club has inter- 
esting plans for this season. Owing to the epidemic of 
influenza the first meeting, planned for October 14, was 
indefinitely ‘postponed. The program was to have em- 
braced compositions by Ethelbert Nevin. The next meet- 
ing is scheduled for October 28, when “English Music” 
will be the subject, Mrs. James H. Hendrie being instru- 
mental chairman and Mrs, Raymond N. Fort vocal chair- 
man. Mrs. Walter Levings Ross will present the paper, 
and Lois Knox will offer “Current Musical Events.” 
Other attractions for the season will include a group of 
operatic evenings, the first being “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims,” by de Koven, Henrietta Gibson presenting the 
story of the opera. Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Shane- 
wis” is also planned, and Mrs, E. F. Horton will present 
the story of the opera. In the death of Blanche F. K. 
Mundt, which occurred October 9 in New York, where 
she had gone to study with David Bispham, the club loses 
a beloved member and Albany musical circles a gifted 
young soprano, Miss Mundt had sung at several concerts 
and with the various musical societies of Albany, Troy 
and Schenectady. She was a pupil of William Ehrmann 
before going to New York to study——Florence Mary 
Loftus, soprano, appeared recently in recital at the Yah- 
nandais Golf Club in a program of Norwegian and Rus- 
sian music before the B Sharp Club, of Utica, with Elea- 
nore Macl.can, pianist. Miss MacLean’s talk was ex- 
tremely interesting and colorful, and Miss Loftus gave a 
delightful interpretation of several lovely folksongs. The 
latter will visit northern New York before returning to 
her home here-——After the first business meeting of the 
autumn of the Mendelssohn Club, Dr. Frank Sill Rogers, 
conductor, entertained the directors at supper. It was 
decided to give the opening concert of the season in De- 
cember, with Arthur Hackett and Elizabeth St. Ives as the 
probable soloists———-The Albany Choral Society has be- 
gun rehearsals for “The Cry of Freedom,” by Victor 
Herbert, under the direction of Fred W. Kerner. The 
attendance is large, despite the fact that many male mem- 
bers have entered service——Howard Smith, tenor so- 
loist of St. Peter’s Church and second tenor of the Al- 
bany Quartet, has been engaged as tenor in the double 
quartet singing at Temple Beth Emeth——John Schilling, 
formerly organist of St. John’s Lutheran Church, is now 
organist of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, and Fred W. 
Kerner, formerly organist of St. Paul’s, is now organist of 
St. John’s. The latter will direct both junior and senior 
choirs.——-Georgine Theo Avery has resigned her position 
as contralto soloist of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church——T. Frederick H. Candlyn, now in France, has 
just had published a communion service, “Bread of the 
World in Mercy Broken,” dedicated to William L. Widde- 
mer, organist and choirmaster of the Madison Avenue Re- 
formed Church.——Lydia F. Stevens, organist of the Em- 
menuel Baptist Church, plans a chorus choir of women 
this season, as so many male members of the choir are in 
service. Miss Stevens expects to have forty voices, led 
by Jeannette Reller, soprano, and Mrs. William James 
McCann, contralto———-John Louw Nelson, lyric baritone, 
who has been overseas in “Y” work since early spring, has 
been visiting his parents for a few days. During his stay 
in the United States, Mr. Nelson will produce a musical 
comedy which he wrote for the cantonments while abroad. 
He will return to France before midwinter———Fay Foster 
was in town recently for a musical contest at Chancellors 
Hall, Education Building, where several of her songs were 
sung.——Helen and Anna Moran have composed two pa- 
triotic songs.——Large attendance has marked the first 
fall meetings of the Albany Community Chorus, of which 
Alfred Hallam is conductor. Margaret Ryan, soprano, 
sang recently for the chorus. Edith Waterman has re- 
signed from the hoard of directors, owing to pressure of 
work at St. Agnes’ School——Inez Field Damon, super- 
visor of music in the Schenectady schools, recently ad- 
dressed the Albany Music Teachers’ Association at a meet- 
ing at the home of the president, Ermina L. Perry. The 
association is planning a concert for early November.—— 
Mrs. Benjamin Boss, soprano; Mrs, Sydney Tucker Jones, 
pianist; Janet Lindsay, Charles H. Wood and Frederick 
B. Stevens, violinists, comprise a quintet appearing at a 
series of concerts to aid patriotic work——-Kolin Hager, 
formerly baritone soloist of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, and Fred Whish, formerly tenor soloist of the 
Grace Episcopal Church, met recently in-a “Y” hut in 
France——Roger H. Stonehouse, who has been in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has been transferred to the Aero School in 
Rochester.——Lieut. John Philip Sousa and his band gave 
a concert on the Capitol steps recently——The Half Hour 
Practice Club will not resume meetings until early in the 
year——Helen Thompson, sister of Dr. Harold W. 
Thompson, will spend the winter here. Miss Thompson 
was accompanist for the Chautauqua Chorus at rehearsals 
this summer.——The piano and violin recital to have been 
given by Helen Jeffrey, violinist, a pupil of Franz Kneisel ; 
and Lola Koefed Kenney, pianist, before the music section 
of the Woman’s Club, was postponed because of the in- 
fluenza epidemic. Marguerite Heisler is chairman of the 
music section. Later in the season Frances de Villa Ball 
and Marion Bauer, the composer, will be heard by the 
club——Jean Newell Barrett gave a studio recital re- 
cently. Among those who contributed to the program was 
Mrs. James H. Rhodes, who has gone to New York to 
live——Arthur R. Zita has become a member of the Hall 
orchestra-——Harry D. Thomas and Fredrick T. Cardoze 
have written a patriotic song——Mrs. Andrew MacFar- 


. lane, who played in Southern camps and cantonments last 


spring, will go to New York this winter to continue her 
violin work.——Mrs. John T. D. Blackburn leaves soon 
for Washington, D. C., to take a course in occupational 
therapy. Mrs. Blackburn, who is a voice pupil of A. Y. 
Cornell, will sing for the soldiers at Camp Meade, playing 
her accompaniments on the Hawaiian guitar and mandolin. 
Her son, John Hall Blackburn, in school at Salisbury, 
Conn., plays the Hawaiian guitar in the school orchestra. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio,—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Columbus, Ohio.-—Galli-Curci has made her third con- 


cert appearance here, and, as on the two former occasions, 
held her audience spellbound in admiration and wonder- 
ment at her marvelous voice, She did not have quite so 
large a gathering of music lovers as the last two times— 
meaning that standing room and seats on the stage were 
not sold—on account of the influenza epidemic. Every- 
thing in the city, including schools, churches and theatres, 
were closed, but Galli-Curci was permitted to give her con- 
cert. Every door and window was wide open, and we 
expected to hear the singer grow husky, but her voice 
retained its clear sweetness to the end. Twelve of her 
fifteen songs were sung in English with a faithful pro- 
nunciation, albeit the Italian intonation was of course 
present. Her big arias were “Depuis le jour,” from 
“Louise,” and the mad scene, from “Hamlet,” with flute 
accompaniment. Mr. Berenger played two flute solos, 
which showed him to be good in either capacity, as artist 
or accompanist. Of course Mr. Samuels’ work at the piano 
left nothing to be desired. He is an ideal accompanist for 
Galli-Curci. This concert opened Kate M. Lacey’s Quality 
Series of cpnecerts. Her next will be given on November 
22, by Louis Graveure, Belgian baritone, and Thelma 
Given, violinist. 

Miami, Fla.—Rehearsals for “Sinbad, the Sailor” have 
been postponed indefinitely on account of the influenza 
epidemic.———Locke T. Highleyman, pianist, is in Thomp- 
son, Conn., where she expects to continue her musical stud- 
ies at the Misses Hodd and Marriott’s Finishing School—— 
Marjorie Stoneman Douglas, music critic on the Miami 
Herald, is visiting friends in Brooklyn, N. Y., awaiting sail- 
ing orders for overseas duty———The Turner Music Com- 
pany has dcnated a piano to the War Camp Community 
Service. This was a much needed gift, and the club is very 
grateful to Mr. Turner——All public meetings, theatres 
and concerts have been discontinued until the danger from 
influenza has passed.——The Biennial Music Festival, 
which was to have taken place in Gainesville, November 
6 and 7, has been postponed until January 3 and 4, 1919, 
on account of the epidemic——Mrs. Thomas McAuliffe, 
piano teacher, has returned from an outing in Atlanta. 
Mrs. McAuliffe will not resume her work until the 
epidemic is under control.——Mrs. Ralph Polk, the well 
known composer of Indianapolis has returned to Miami 
for the winter. Mrs. Polk is donating all of the receipts 
from her compositions to the Red Cross.—~—Phelps 
Hopkins has reopened his studio in the Rhodes building. 
“The Hopkins School of Singing” is very much appre- 
ciated by the musical element of the city. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


Rochester, N. Y.—On account of the epidemic of in- 
fluenza and the’ closing of all places of amusement, the 
second concert of the Furlong series, scheduled for 
October 26 at Convention Hall, has been postponed, and 
it is to be hoped that the artists engaged for that con- 
cert, Frances Alda and Rafael Diaz, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will be heard in the near future -——Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, who was to have been the soloist 
with the Dossenbach Orchestra at its first concert of 
the season, will be heard here at a later date-——Leo 
Ornstein will give a piano recital at the Genesee Valley 
Club on November 8——A competition scholarship fund 
in memory of the late Irene R. Brickner, former vice- 
president of the Tuesday Musicale, has caused great in- 
terest in the community. The competition was open to 
high school pupils, about fifty performing behind screens. 
After eliminating the less talented pupils, twelve appeared 
before the faculty of The Rochester Conservatory of 
Music, but up to the present writing the winner of the 
scholarship has not been announced. The scholarship is 
open to students studying violin, singing, or piano, and 
includes harmony and the other branches of music which 
constitute a musical education. 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See 
Slope.”) 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 


Winnipeg, Canada:—Watkin Mills and Norman 
Douglas gave a particularly interesting song recital for 
the Men’s Musical Club on Saturday evening, October 5, 
opening the formal season of that organization. | Mr. 
Mills, the noted English basso, who is now a resident of 
Winnipeg and conductor of the Handel Choir, the Men’s 
Musical Club and the Choir of the Broadway Methodist 
Church (sixty voices) gave excellent renditions of 
Schubert’s “The Wanderer,” Bohm’s “Still as the Night,” 
etc., and displayed breadth of style, clearness of articula- 
, tion, and skilful interpretation in all his work. Mr. 
Douglas’ robust voice was heard to advantage in Handel’s 
aon Maccabaeus,” and splendidly ay sere Schubert's 
“Faith in Spring,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death” 
and a Landon Ronald cycle of songs. Elsie Cantell and 
Mary Scarlett proved to be excellent accompanists. 


Music on the Pacific 


Simmions Presents Artist-Pupil 


Bernardo Olshanski, Russian baritone, an advanced 
pupil of Louis Simmions, of 261 Fifth avenue, New 
York, sang at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday 
evening, ctober 19, for the Mexican Liberty Loan 
Committee. 

He was heard to excellent advantage in operatic 
arias and Russian songs. Although his voice is of an 
operatic timbre, Mr. Olshanski will sing in many con- 
certs during the coming season. Clara Wiillner played 
artistic piano accompani ts. 
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Instruction in all branches of music from first Harmony lectures, 


beginning to highest perfection. 
Print signe of the best known and experienced SEND FOR C 
professors TERMS $10 oP P PER QUARTER 








CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


as 














Lamber MURPHY “T arroroua ore sa 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 


The WoLFsomn w sical 
AND CELLOS 


1 West 34 

Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 





isn e Osborne Reed, 

ARTIST TEACHER— DIRECTOR 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Aavenees, eo ag om for Artist-Students, 


rmal Training. 
$09 S. Wabash Avenue, - 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER or vents 
Bash Conservatory - 


Chicago 








THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 
ALFREDiWILLIAMS., Director 


(+ @ Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 
610 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





CONSERVATeRy IC 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Music School with a personality. 
Write for Year Book, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
PIANO 


GRANBERRY scioo: 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director. 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
—Tue Faritten System— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIF HALL—NEW YORK 








Vietine sent to r ibl 
mparison with other new or temeus os old ee 
ie desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, Sszzss?*v.®-1,0..3 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 











Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic, Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson and Francois 
Boucher. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 



















a CINCINNATI CONSERY ATORY of MUSIC. estaptisttn. 1963 


ee ay 4 s2ND YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution— MUSIC — Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


Exceptional advantages for port gaetame and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera. deal location and vesi- 
dence department with superior equipment. 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 





ue and information 
iss Bertua Baur, Directreas, 


For catalo; 
address 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








John B. Calvert, D.D.,President 
Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


Piano 
Voice 
Strings 
Organ 
Harmony 
Composition 
Pedagogy 
Psychology 
Public School Music 


33d Year 
Oct. 1, 1918 





212 West 59th St. 
New York City 





Send for circulars and catalogue 





























MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Wer ’ / Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., Loncon 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





POSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Ultra-Quality PIANOS 


Established 1864 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 








fener a een 
Sa 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhiia — 


A Leader for 80 Years 




















The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
Ra ia years oe Sohmer family 


been making Sohmer pianos. 
hare make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 








Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-826 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











